NOVEMBER, 1909. 


AN EDUCATION THAT IS SUITED FOR COUNTRY LIFE. 


SUGGESTIONS AS TO HOW THE PRACTICAL PROBLEMS OF COUNTRY-LIFE EDUCATION 
MAY BE WISELY SOLVED.* 


HE movement to develop scientific agri- 
44 culture was seriously entered upon in 
the year 1862 when Congress passed the 
organic law of the Department of Agri- 
culture, and also gave to each State an 
endowment of lands with which to estab- 
lish a State college of agriculture and me- 
chanic arts. In 1887 Congress provided 
for each State and Territory an annual 
appropriation of $15,000 with which to 
maintain an agricultural experiment station. 

Annually for the last twenty years Con- 
gress has added larger and larger sums to 
its grants for agricultural research and edu- 
cation in the above-named institutions, and 
the State legislatures have contributed, at 
first in smaller amounts, but later with in- 
creasing liberality, to the ever-growing 
funds devoted to building up a science of 
agriculture, and to the much greater work 
of carrying this new knowledge to the 
people. There has been thus spent some- 
thing less than $100,000,000 in agricultural 
research and education, the major part of 
it during the last twenty years. 

There have been two results arising from 
this movement, which, operating together, 
make an epoch in country life. The de- 
velopment of a wonderful body of scien- 
tific knowledge of farming and farm home- 
making has been well begun; and the orga- 
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nization of methods for conveying this in- 
spiring and effective knowledge to all the 
people has been well started. 

This new movement yearly gains larger 
recognition from all classes of people and 
larger financial support from all national 
and State legislative bodies. It makes 
easier and pleasanter the work of the farm, 
builds up a stronger rural civilization, and 
makes very large additions to the economic 
wealth of the country. 

The indications are that during the next 
twenty years plans for extending agricul- 
tural research and agricultural education 
must provide for the expenditure of addi- 
tional tens of millions of dollars of public 
funds annually. The fact that the net eco- 
nomic result alone may be additional farm 
products worth hundreds of millions annu- 
ally is year by year forcing upon those in 
authority the necessity of expanding our 
facilities for gaining and diffusing a knowl- 
edge of good farming. As business enlarge- 
ments which give direct returns of ten’ or 
twenty to one, or one to two thousand per 
cent. profit, force their way, and agencies 
which delay them give way, so the move- 
ment in agriculture is certain to develop 
a system of education which practical 
farmers will approve and demand. 

The national and State departments of 
agriculture, the State universities and State 
colleges, the State experiment stations, the 
agricultural high schools, and the branch 
experiment stations, with their researches 
and their extension of instructional demon- 
stration work to thousands of localities, are 
making a combined effort of stupendous 
proportions. They are winning the hearts 
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of the American farmers with new interest 
in farm subjects and are adding efficiency 
in farm management. The rising question 
of the hour, therefore, is one of method 
and direction for this vast movement, with 
its oncoming tens of millions of increased 
income. Where and how shall most of the 
needed money be spent? The thorough 
organization of research work is assured 
and its further development is not a matter 
of such great concern as is the organiza- 
tion of a system of schools, of extension 
teaching, and of instruction by demonstra- 
tion. 

That part of our educational system 
which is of collegiate grade is sufficiently 
well organized to warrant the belief that 
its development by easy evolutionary steps 
is assured. The organization of secondary 
education for country life is fairly well 
blocked out. The plan of establishing a 
system of large agricultural high schools 
is gaining popular favor. There is good 
reason to expect that we shall have a class 
of high-grade secondary schools providing 
vocational finishing courses for those who, 
expecting to live on farms, will close their 
school life with from two to four years of 
vocational high-school work. The wonder- 
ful success of the Minnesota, Nebraska, 
Wisconsin, and other agricultural high 
schools in receiving, in preparing for coun- 
try life, and in returning to the farms 
rural youth of both sexes, and the success 
of their graduates in becoming better farm- 
ers, home makers, and citizens, gives as- 
surance that such schools will receive 
extensive practical trial and use. That 
these schools are adapted to fit into our 
system between the rural school and the 
agricultural college is an_ established 
achievement in States where the effort has 
been made. 

In short, a movement is well begun to 
organize better, as a part of our great 
American school system, the secondary 
schools so as to meet especially the needs 
of country life. This movement contem- 
plates that, below and leading to our more 
than sixty State colleges of agriculture al- 
ready established, we shall have 300 to 400 
agricultural finishing schools—practically 
one in each country Congressional district 
of ten or more counties, either separate or 
as a strong department of an existing insti- 
tution. 

But vastly more important is the larger 
movement to establish a system of consoli- 
dated rural and village schools, and of 
courses in agriculture in town and city 
schools so near the homes of the farm 
youth that something of instruction in agri- 
culture, in home economics, and in social 
and civic affairs, as well as in the accepted 
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subjects of a so-called general education, 
shall be taught to all the boys and girls 
of the farm. To meet this first need the 
consolidated rural school in the open coun- 
try and the consolidation of rural schools 
about the villages and cities is rising rapidly 
into prominence along with the vocational 
high school; and many city and non-public 
schools of secondary and higher grade are 
seeking to add agricultural instruction to 
their courses of study. 

Our State normal schools are also rapidly 
getting ready to join in building up our 
rural schools along lines of a high order 
of country-life efficiency. It is conceded 
that the large and important task of sup- 
plying trained teachers for approximately 
30,000 consolidated rural schools in our 
rich rural communities, for thousands of 
town and city schools, for 100,000 small 
rural schools in isolated and sparsely set- 
tled communities, for 300 or 400 large agri- 
cultural high schools, for 150 State normal 
schools, and for 60 State colleges of agri- 
culture may be taken up in a practical way 
and solved in one or two decades. The 
demand and the organization for training 
teachers going forward together will meet 
with only the usual pioneering difficulties. 

In redirecting our schools the consoli- 
dated rural and village schools will entail 
the largest expense. They will reach nearly 
all the pupils from country and village 
while they are living at home. These 
schools are under the most natural and 
most plastic conditions of all our schools. 
And since Minnesota seems already in a 
mood to extend its splendid system of large 
agricultural high schools, and is most favor- 
ably situated financially to reorganize its 
rural schools by consolidating them and to 
pay the necessary increased cost, I shall, 
in this address, give especial attention to 
the consolidated rural school. 

During the nineteenth century the one- 
room district school was adopted by the 
rural sections of all the States. Its simple 
organization, its proximity to the country 
homes, its emphasis on the three R’s, its in- 
expensiveness in its simpler forms, its strict 
provincialism, its local government, the 
close personal work of teacher with pupils, 
and its wonderful results in elementary edu- 
cation have given it an historical position 
of great strength. With the rural home 
and the country church it has stood as a 
strong institution in our country life. It 
has greatly aided in developing the family 
farm, that most American of all our insti- 
tutions. It has been a large element in a 
country-life organization in which the best 
product of our family-owned lands has been 
boys and girls. The little red, or white, 
or tan-colored school houses have a large 
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place in the hearts of our farmers and 
farmers’ wives, and in the hearts of many 
who have moved from the country to the 
city. No tongue nor pen should malign it 
or discredit its mighty work. It has had 
and still has a national and racial value 
far beyond its usual share of recognition. 
It has been one of the large elements of 
true Americanism. It will always remain 
in probably one-third of our territory, and 
it should there be better developed to meet 
the demands imposed by modern conditions. 

But in a world of changes the time came 
when new conditions were encountered, new 
functions were to be performed by our 
rural schools, new things were necessary in 
country-life education, as in city-life edu- 
cation. The nonagricultural pursuits, with 
larger salaries than these small school units 
could offer their teachers, enticed to other 
vocations the vigorous young men teachers, 
who were the great strength of the district 
school in the first half of the nineteenth 
century. Young women, too often with the 
city point of view, and unable to take up 
the new things in agricultural life, are in 
most cases the teachers. The small unit 
makes impossible salaries large enough to 
hold young men from more profitable agri- 
cultural and nonagricultural vocations. It 
makes impossible a division of labor in 
school work, thus burdening the teacher 
with so many daily recitations that he can 
not succeed with classes in needed indus- 
trial subjects. While in the city the efforts 
have been in the direction of fine, highly 
equipped buildings, libraries, and appara- 
tus for instruction in science and, in some 
cases, in the mechanic arts and home eco- 
nomics, the efforts of the rural districts 
have been directed toward increasing the 
number of schoolhouses at the expense of 
the size of the district and the quality of 
the school buildings and equipment, until 
the contrast between city and rural educa- 
tion has become painful. The time for an 
inward struggle to throw aside the old, 
though it be one of our dearest institu- 
tions, has come, and one community after 
another is responding to the spirit of the 
times. 

All who have a clear knowledge of the 
facts regarding rural-school consolidation 
tealize that a large percentage of our rural 
schools are to be consolidated into larger 
units, at once providing better conditions 
for instruction in the general studies and 
making it possible to add much that relates 
to the vocations of farming and home mak- 
ing. In the United States there have been 
six hundred successful experiments at com- 
plete consolidation of rural schools, and 
Practically no failures. 

Speaking in round numbers, we have 
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300,000 little rural schools in America, 200- 
000 of which are in neighborhoods with 
productive soils and could be united into 
30,000 consolidated rural schools. Owing 
to difficulties of consolidation in probably 
one-third of our rural area, we shall have 
remaining about 100,000 little rural schools, 
or one-third of the whole, in communities 
too isolated or too sparsely settied for prac- 
ticable consolidation. 

The one-room or “ district” schools in 
localities too isolated for consolidation de- 
serve a new setting and a new picture. 
America’s interest in those small district 
schools, which are in sections where con- 
solidation is not practicable, will not lessen. 
As the country-life educational machinery 
is organized in consolidated rural and vil- 
lage schools and in agricultural secondary 
schools, with more specific co-operation 
from our normal schools and from agri- 
cultural colleges and departments of agri- 
culture, the little rural school can find 
teachers, for at least a part of the time, 
who will know how to teach something of 
farming and the farm home, as well as be 
better prepared to instruct in the general 
school subjects. 

The school garden and other available 
equipment for teaching agriculture and 
home making will always be but partially 
developed in the one-room rural school. 
But with teachers who are trained to teach 
the subjects, valuable lessons can be given 
in relation to both the mode of country life 
and rural business affairs, and the pupils 
can be so interested and benefited that they 
will attend more regularly and through a 
greater number of years than now, thus 
securing, in addition to agriculture, much 
more of general school culture. Moreover, 
pupils in these districts will be led to at- 
tend schools in some distant consolidated 
school district or in a village where agri- 
culture and home economics are taught. 
The upward development in country-life 
education will carry these small schools 
with it. In them must be done probably 
20 per cent. of the work of vocational coun-. 
try-life education. The little schoolhouses 
and their grounds, under the progressive 
impulse of the times, are destined also to 
become bowers of beauty, places where mil- 
lions of boys and girls of the farm are to 
be taught how better to serve themselves 
and the State. The desolate rural school 
standing on the bleak plain is too un-Ameri- 
can to endure the changes of the times. 
It must be transformed into a part of our 
beautiful outdoors, and it must be made 
more efficient in general studies, in culture, 
and in vocational training for country life. 

During the nineteenth century agricul- 
tural societies were formed in great num- 
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bers and with a large total membership. 
State and national societies devoted to agri- 
culture, horticulture, forestry, dairying, the 
breeding of animals and plants, and recla- 
mation were also formed. For the most part 
they worked independently, though at times 
they have united in some movements of 
common interest. Very many of the sug- 
gestions of these organizations have been 
enacted into State or national law. Under 
their patronage national and State execu- 
tive departments of agriculture and agri- 
cultural research institutions were orga- 
nized, and at the close of the century they 
had so won their places that they were 
growing rapidly. Much was done in cre- 
ating a technical literature in agriculture, 
and bulletins and agricultural periodicals 
came into very wide use. Research insti- 
tutions developed a most valuable body of 
knowledge concerning the management of 
the farm and the farm home, and not a 
little was done in reducing this informa- 
tion to pedagogical form. The laboratory 
method of instruction, teaching by means 
of chart and platform demonstration, prac- 
tice laboratories, workshops, creameries, 
demonstration fields, and apprenticeship in- 
struction, all had been more or less de- 
veloped by the teachers, but the State col- 
leges of agriculture were wholly lacking 
in numerical capacity. At the end of the 
century they were not accommodating one- 
fifth of 1 per cent. of the farm boys and 
girls who were preparing to enter the vo- 
cations of farming and farm-home mak- 
ing. During this same period schools of 
law, medicine, engineering, and other tech- 
nical schools had developed sufficient capa- 
city to supply nearly all the technicians 
needed in these lines. The agricultural col- 
leges developed a kind of needed education 
which they themselves could give to only 
a very few of the millions needing training 
for life. 

The new century found a growing body 
of new knowledge related to the farm and 
to other vocations. This knowledge is 
gradually yielding to organization in text- 
books, in laboratory manuals, and in prac- 
tice work in the fields, the orchard, the 
garden and forest, the barn and dairy, and 
the home. There is promise that the tens 
of millions already expended bythe enter- 
prising nations of the earth in agricultural 
research are to be rapidly multiplied to 
hundreds of millions of expenditure. That 
the immense body of new knowledge thus 
secured will command a prominent place in 
the training of our farm youth is no longer 
in doubt. When ten times as much techni- 
cal research has been completed as now, 
and this new knowledge has been put into 
teachable form, the demand that it be car- 
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ried to all the ten million youths who are 
preparing for country life in the United 
States will be irresistible. And this knowl- 
edge will so increase the general and eco- 
nomic efficiency of our country-life schools 
that the half of the rural children, approxi- 
mately 5,000,000, now annually induced to 
attend school, will be increased to six or 
seven million. The increase of technical 
knowledge through research and the de- 
velopment of artisan skill as a result of 
invention, division of labor, and accelerated 
competition, must give to school educa- 
tion a new relationship, a new field, and 
new duties. 

The schools must bend their energies 
more clearly to training for all the specific 
vocations. A few will. perceive the advan- 
tage and meet the requirements of this new 
development unaided; all must have the 
opportunity to do so. Our industries have 
reached the time of close specialization, 
and our schools must follow. They should 
lead. In our great manufacturing indus- 
tries the need of trained artisans and the 
wisdom of giving to our American youth 
the opportunities of the higher paid techni- 
cal trades, instead of reserving this work 
for foreigners trained in schools abroad, 
are leading to the establishment of trade 
schools, often with funds supplied by em- 
ployers. 

It is manifest that agricultural knowl- 
edge can not reach the great body of rural 
pupils except through their local schools. 
Fortunately experiments with methods of 
bringing this new knowledge in simple but 
effective form to our youth during their 
school age have been in progress along nu- 
merous lines. These experiments have re- 
sulted in finding methods which give posi- 
tive results of great value. 

Those interested in organizing or im- 
proving courses of study in consolidated 
rural schools or in secondary schools will 
find it worth while to secure the bulletins 
relating to agricultural education issued by 
the United States Commissioner of Edu- 
cation, by the United States Department of 
Agriculture, Washington, D. C., and by the 
respective State departments of education, 
State colleges of agriculture, and State 
experiment stations. ; 

Of vastly greater importance than theit 
articulation with higher schools is the at 
ticulation of the rural school and the set: 
ondary agricultural school with the farm 
and the farm home. Bringing the results 
of research in agriculture and home mak- 
ing into our school courses attended by 
farm pupils cements together forever the 
school and the family farm, each of whic 
is to be, more than ever before, a potent 
factor in our national life. The teacher of 
the consolidated rural and village schools 
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and the parents on the farm can co-operate 
in child development as in no other com- 
munity in the world. Here the pupil can 
best combine physical growth, book learn- 
ing, and economic training with manly and 
womanly social and moral development. 
Since the consolidated rural and village 
school must be depended upon to provide 
the larger part of the education of those 
who are to farm and make farm homes, 
its paramount importance is manifest. 

The national and State departments of 
agriculture; the State colleges of agricul- 
ture; the State normal schools, equipped to 
prepare teachers in agriculture and home 
economics; and the agricultural high 
schools, designed to prepare for college or 
normal school and to graduate students to 
return to leadership in farm and home 
management in the rural districts, can per- 
form their largest functions only through 
the consolidated rural and village school. 
Here only can the whole of farm youth be 
reached during their receptive school age, 
when time can be afforded to learn the 
principles, facts, and methods of scientific 
agriculture and scientific and artistic home 
making and the best in country living. 
Here can the public teacher and the parent 
best co-operate in uniting school training 
with farm and home training. During this 
impressionable age, can farm life be best 
learned, and the basis laid for that intelli- 
gence which will result in that general rural 
co-operation which is needed. 

The higher secondary agricultural 
schools, as one in each Congressional dis- 
trict, devoted to country life, will need no 
other reasons for their cost than that they 
help our State agricultural colleges and 
normal schools to prepare teachers for ap- 
proximately 30,000 American consolidated 
tural schools in which agriculture may be 
taught. They will, however, greatly in- 
crease the efficiency of approximately 100,- 
000 district rural schools remaining in iso- 
lated and sparsely settled communities into 
which many of their graduates will go as 
teachers, and supply hundreds of trained 
men and women to the farm and farm 
homes. 


COUNTY SYSTEM OF CONSOLIDATED RURAL 
SCHOOLS, OR THE FARM SCHOOL. 


_ Along many lines centralization is creep- 
ing steadily upon us, best in the form of co- 
operation, too often in the form of corpora- 
tion. Happily, our public-school system is 
a great co-operative organization in which 
we all participate. Forces have arisen com- 
pelling us to enlarge the rural school unit 
to six or eight times its former size, chang- 
ing from schools to which pupils walked, 
often in discomfort to schools to which they, 
for the most part, ride in comfortable school 
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wagons. It is fortunate that the enlarged 
school, thus made possible, not only lends 
itself to co-operative organization, but leads 
our rural population into other lines of co- 
operative organization. It creates a large, 
compact, organized country-life unit, re- 
centering country life in a way to effect 
many needed developments along economic, 
social, and religious, as well as along edu- 
cational lines. The consolidated rural 
school has no more important office than 
leading our farmers to delegate to co- 
operative organization those functions 
which the individual farmer can not well 
perform for himself. These larger school 
organizations will thus in many ways aid 
in preserving the individualistic land owner- 
ship to those who till the soil, and in de- 
veloping the local creamery or other co- 
operative establishment for preparing farm 
products for market. 

The times demand developments, enlarge- 
ments, articulation, and unification in our 
country-life educational agencies for many 
reasons. Highly organized effort in the 
nonagricultural pursuits has swept past us 
with ever-increasing speed. We need to 
take stock of our educational facilities for 
that most important part of our population 
which produces, besides the food and cloth- 
ing for us all, boys and girls for the farm, 
and a vitalizing surplus of people for our 
cities. We need, especially, to take an in- 
voice of new educational inventions which 
may be useful in bringing up our educa- 
tion for country life to high standards. 

Wonderful achievements seem easily pos- 
sible, and no effort, no reasonable expendi- 
ture, is too great to harness up available 
school forces so as to develop highly for 
their life’s work those who are to manage 
our farms and our farm homes. To no 
other class of our mothers can we provide 
such wonderful facilities for the produc- 
tion of strong people as to the mothers who 
live on the family farm—the farm owned 
and operated by the family. For no other 
large section of its citizenship can the na- 
tion and the State provide a scheme of 
schools so well designed to give an all- 
round cultural and vocational education. 
The interests of country life are mainly 
wrapped up in an efficient system of rural 
schools. More than half of the vocational 
and most of the general educational prob- 
lem for rural youth is to be in the coming 
consolidated school near the farm. 

In addition to the vocational instruc- 
tion given the students in the ninth and 
tenth grades, or first two high-school years, 
the pupils in the grades will receive some 
instruction in agriculture and home making. 
From the years ten to seventeen such in- 
struction can be given in manual training, 
in farm and home work, and even some 
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in the classroom, in the practice labora- 
tory, and on the school farm. This in- 
struction for the most part will not take 
force away from the general studies. On 
the whole it will add to the sum of general 
schooling, in part because the interesting, 
realistic, and practical studies will hold the 
pupils longer in the school. If the value 
of this grade-school work could be properly 
estimated, the part performed by the con- 
solidated rural school might rise to more 
than three-fourths of the whole school 
training of rural youth. 

Since all the States combined do not now 
have more than 25,000 students in well 
organized collegiate and secondary agri- 
cultural courses; and since so many of our 
rural schools are so poorly equipped, re- 
stricted in time, and taught by teachers not 
well trained for their work, these schools 
as a whole are poorly performing the task 
which modern conditions properly place 
upon them. 

Among America’s most valuable citizens 
are mothers of healthy farm families; and 
what would these mothers ask better for 
their children than an efficient consolidated 
rural school into whose care they could 
daily deliver from the door to the school 
wagon their Young Americans? What 
greater boon would these strenuous women 
ask in their lives of loving achievement 
than to have developed, within driving dis- 
tance from their homes, through State initi- 
ative and under county and State supervis- 
ion, a school equipped to magnify rural 
business and the development of a noble 
country citizenship? Would our country 
mothers wait for a generation to be trained 
in the ways of these new schools before 
they would co-operate with the teachers in 
making the children’s home and farm work 
truly apprenticeship and directly supple- 
mentary to the school work of classroom, 
practice laboratory, and school farm? 
Surely not much of prophecy is required 
to imagine that the first point of view of 
the country mothers and fathers of a gen- 
eration hence, having been trained in the 
consolidated rural school, will be to ap- 
preciate the opportunity to do the best pos- 
sible by the farm boys and girls. These 
people will realize that the apparently 
heavy expense when these schools were 
organized was but an investment, like the 
first investment in the mother’s sewing 
machine or the father’s mowing machine, 
when those inventions became available. 

American agriculture and American coun- 
try home making are no longer content 
with merely elementary schools, offering 
only the lower half of the sixteen years 
of public-school work, and that of indif- 
ferent quality. Our farmers are coming to 
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see that the times require that they as well 
as the city people have high-school facili- 
ties for their children, and with it an avenue 
into collegiate schools, for those especially 
designed for technical professions. They 
are earnestly experimenting by sending 
children to academies, city high schools, 
and business schools, and by organizing 
county agricultural high schools, large 
State district agricultural high schools, and, 
most important of all, high-school work in 
their home schools, accommodating areas 
of a township or less. These local schools, 
within driving or public conveyance dis- 
tance of all the homes, have the enormous 
advantage of allowing the parents to be 
in charge of their children during nights 
and vacation days, and of training them in 
a vocation and in habits of industry. 
These consolidated schools have taken 
several forms. In some cases, only the 
older pupils are taken to a central town- 
ship school, the little rural district schools 
being retained for the smaller children, and 
the older pupils supplying their own con- 
veyance to the central school. In other 
cases only a few one-room schools are con- 
solidated, teams being employed at public 
expense to haul the children from aban- 
doned school districts to a school with one 
or more rooms. And in yet other cases— 
six hundred or more in America—the 
schools are abandoned in entire townships, 
or, better, a more naturally chosen area of 
20 to 40 square miles in area, regardless of 
government township lines, and all pupils 
ride at public expense to a consolidated 
school. Here the eight grades are accom- 
modated in three rooms and two or more 
high-school grades are cared for in one or 
two additional rooms. In most of these 


. schools the curriculum is as yet borrowed 


from city schools and naturally leads to- 
ward the nonagricultural vocations and 
away from the farm home. The extra 
effort and expense have heretofore gen- 
erally been centered on the upper years of 
a general high-school course, that this edu- 
cational ladder might easily lead the pupils 
to colleges, usually nonagricultural in 
character. 

In some notable cases, however, these 
schools have risen to their opportunity to 
serve the community with part of the high- 
school course centered on two years of 
classroom, laboratory, school farm, and 
home apprenticeship work related to farm- 
ing and farm home making, instead of dis- 
tributing the entire energy through four 
years of general high-school studies. From 
the area of 20 to 40 square miles the 100 of 
200 farm homes send by public wagon to 
the consolidated rural school 100 to 200 
children. This institution, into which the 
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consolidated school must eventually grow, 
has a 10-acre farm so divided as to give 
half to combined campus and farmstead and 
half to field plats for instructional purposes. 

On the one half are the schoolhouse with 
four schoolrooms and a laboratory room, 
the latter alternately used for classes in 
science, agriculture, and home economics. 
Library rooms, storerooms for equipment, 
also outdoor sheds and shops are all de- 
veloped from year to year. On the campus 
there is a cottage for the principal’s family, 
and small buildings are provided for the 
family cow, hens, and pigs, and for the 
school horse, vehicles, and implements. 
The campus has ample playgrounds beauti- 
fully set to lawn grasses and about them 
are planted timber belts, orchards, and gar- 
dens containing labeled varieties of forest 
trees, fruit trees, fruit varieties of forest 
shrubs, and vegetables and flowers. A 
knowledge of the habits, needs, and values 
of all these beneficent plants may be ab- 
sorbed as the joyous school years keep 
teacher and pupil in touch with them, the 
one to teach, the other to learn. 

The other half, the “school field,” has 
plats in size from half an acre down to 
those a few feet across for work with the 
ordinary field crops. As with the campus 
plantings, half the truth has never been 
told as to what can be done, what lessons 
can be taught, what skill can be gained, 
what inspirations can be given in these 
small fields. No other school book is in 
the same class with this outdoor nature 
book, supplied at public expense and cared 
for by the loving touch of the teacher and 
the willing hands of his pupils. Every day 
is a leaf with progressive natural history 
and economic facts calculated to have an 
expansive effect on the mind as well as de- 
signed to give the eye new training to see 
better the facts and the philosophies in the 
unfolding page of the next day, the next 
year. This book reveals true lessons of all 
nature and industry of the countryside, and 
helps make of the farm community an ever 
active social and industrial organization to 
know of the forms and forces which give 
them much of their pleasure and all of their 
substance. 

Here can the mind of the American 
farmer evolve a better farm system from 
the wasteful philosophies and practices of 
our times. Here under the direction and 
guidance of our rising school of economic 
teachers, can be demonstrated the philos- 
ophy of reorganizing American farms in 
accordance with scientific engineering prin- 
ciples. That the 20 per cent. of loss now 
occurring from a lack of knowledge of crop 
rotation and live-stock, fertilizer, and crop 
co-ordination can be saved, will here be 





demonstrated to all farm youth, and to their 
parents as well. Here the mighty move- 
ment now being successfully started so to 
improve the heredity of our plants and ani- 
mals as to add $500,000,000 annually in in- 
creased production to the $7,500,000,000 
worth we now produce will gain the hearts 
of the young people of the farms and 
through them the hearts of their parents, 
that all may co-operate in this undertaking. 

In the home economics laboratory of this 
school can rise a technique, a dexterity, 
an inspiration, in part new, but in part tak- 
ing the choicest knowledge common to our 
best country mothers and giving it to all 
future country mothers. The family farm, 
in which the owners have centered a life- 
time interest, and in which they are de- 
veloping accumulative history of genera- 
tions of the family, will gain its proper 
status through this consolidated rural 
school. This mighty racial institution, 
the family farm, is calculated to stand 
when calamity has overtaken many of our 
more dependent and less stable institutions, 
and it is worthy of far more national atten- 
tion than is given it. 

The longer course of study, the stronger 
general and social status, the wider outlook 
through literature, the firmer grasp on the 
industrial side of home making, the better 
appreciation of the possibilities of farm- 
home making and of country motherhood 
under the new development in the country, 
will all lead to a grander race of country 
mothers and fathers. Where there is now 
a lack of organization of the educational 
forces of the rural community we shall see 
more effective organization. The solution 
of difficulties which constantly arise in the 
life of the farm youth will be much more 
useful than ever in building character. 
More onlookers, more community interest, 
more helpful hands near by, more of or- 
ganization to overcome obstacles, more of 
touch with the facts and experiences as 
recorded in the printed page will combine 
as never before in character building. 
With more of the dynamic force of sugges- 
tion and encouragement from teachers and 
parents, the country youth will have vastly 
more to make him or her grow into the 
full stature of manhood and womanhood 
which life in the country can produce. 

America’s paramount interest in instruc- 
tion in agriculture and country-home mak- 
ing centers in the two lower high-school 
years which it is possible to develop in the 
consolidated rural school. But this two 
years of combined general and technical 
instruction by a principal trained to instruct 
in agriculture and an assistant trained to 
teach in home economics will supply a vital 
overflow into the grades below. And its 
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potent apprenticeship adjunct, under co- 
ordinated school and parental instruction 
on the farm and in the home, in its breadth 
and in its effectiveness in combining the 
production of character with the ability to 
do work, in large part affects the younger 
pupils as well as those actually in the tech- 
nical class work of the high-school classes. 

The co-ordination of school instruction 
and apprenticeship instruction on the farm, 
in the home, and in the shop is a new edu- 
cational field of the widest possibilities. 
The rich virgin pedagogical field in rural 
apprenticeship work will yield many splen- 
did lines in which the teacher and the par- 
ents in co-operation can forward the pupil’s 
‘interest, knowledge, skill and practical busi- 
ness judgment. Boys on different farms 
can contest, as in the fattening of bunches 
of pigs, in securing good growth in pail- 
fed calves, in raising an acre of corn, in 
setting straight rows of fence posts, in 
plowing fields, in laying tile drains, in 
breeding corn, in growing the family straw- 
berry patch, in producing prize melons. 
Girls likewise can compete, under the super- 
vision of the teacher of home economics, 
in the planning of the farmyard, in the 
decoration of one or more rooms in the 
home, in the planting of ornamental plants, 
in the growing of a winter window garden, 
in the evening entertainment of a students’ 
club, in the development of a home method 
of table service, in the making of dishes, 
as the baking of bread, cakes, and pies, in 
the preservation and canning of vegetables 
and fruits, in the making of sausages, or 
in the making of graduation dresses. The 
number and kinds of farm and home work 
that the teachers of agriculture and the 
teachers of home economics in 30,000 con- 
solidated rural schools could thus bring 
into school use would rapidly grow, and 
from the many tried those best, lending 
themselves to wide use could be selected for 
publication in apprenticeship manuals and 
thus made available to all. 

The change from the district school sys- 
tem to the consolidated is accomplished 
by systematically redistricting the entire 
county, disregarding the old school district 
boundaries. In the plan for Hardin County 
142 district schools are merged into 20 con- 
solidated schools in the open country and 
8 village and town schools with which sur- 
rounding school districts are consolidated, 
thus providing a complete system of rural 
and village schools to accommodate all 
pupils of the entire county. 


AGRICULTURAL HIGH SCHOOL. 


Experience in Minnesota, Nebraska, Wis- 
consin, and several other States has shown 
that the agricultural high school can aid in 
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curing the weakest spot in our public- 
school system, the vocational preparation of 
those who are to manage our farms and 
farm homes. It is not asserted that these 
schools can do the bulk of the teaching. 
This they must share with the consolidated 
rural and village schools, and with the iso- 
lated district school and the city high 
school; and to the two first named they 
must leave the larger part of the actual 
work. But the agricultural high school 
can do the best work in educating the 
teachers and leaders along technical lines 
and they can establish high standards for 
all the schools named. If the suggestion 
were carried out of establishing 9 agri- 
cultural high schools in Minnesota, or I in 
each 10 agricultural counties, these schools 
could train a large part of the teachers of 
agriculture and home economics needed for 
the 1,800 or more consolidated rural and 
village schools which would replace the ex- 
isting district schools. 

Our 5 State normal schools could be 
equipped to provide part of these teachers. 
But the best teachers will be those who, 
having graduated in the agricultural high 
school, pursue a teacher’s course in a State 
normal school or in the State agricultural 
college. These 9 agricultural high schools 
would accommodate 4,500 students annually. 
If one-sixth of these became teachers and 
taught an average of six years, the neces- 
sary 3,600 technical teachers needed to 
place an agricultural teacher and an in- 
structor in home economics in each of 
1,800 local schools would be provided. The 
additional one or more years of prepara- 
tion required by these teachers in a normal 
school, or in a normal course in a State or 
non-public college, would be secured in 
many cases, because the better salary, the 
increased security in the tenure of office, 
and the greater satisfaction in the work 
would warrant the further time and the 
expense. 

The scheme of rural and village schools 
outlined on previous pages, with two effi- 
cient high-school years leading to the last 
two high-school years in the large, well- 
equipped State district agricultural high 
school, would furnish superb students for 
State and other normal schools and for col- 
leges. With students thus trained and thus 
inspired as to the possibilities of country- 
life education, the normal schools could 
really accomplish that of which they only 
dream—complete the training of teachers 
qualified to bring out the possibilities of 
the youth in our country schools. 

With such a body of students from 
country-life school courses, and a similar 
body trained in city schools developed simi- 
larlv in city industries, in city home mak- 
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ing, and in general subjects, our normal 
schools could forego much of the secondary 
school subjects they must now provide and 
devote themselves more specifically to de- 
veloping their students in the vocational 
work of teaching. Many normal schools 
in the United States which are now too 
much open to the accusation of being 
mainly local high schools could be in fact, 
as in name, State normal schools. Normal- 
school pupils coming from consolidated 
rural schools and from vocational high 
schools taught by graduates of teachers’ 
courses would be ready for more advanced 
work in methods of teaching than are most 
of the pupils at present. The consolida- 
tion of rural schools will demand one man 
‘teacher and usually three women for each 
school. The normal schools will no doubt 
remain largely female schools, and the ele- 
mentary grades in the city schools will no 
doubt continue to be taught mainly by 
women, while men will teach the mechani- 
cal industries. The large secondary agri- 
cultural school, the large secondary me- 
chanic arts school, and the State college 
will be able to prepare most of the teachers 
for men’s industries. 

Our best normal-school men are urging 
that the secondary schools be developed to 
give more of the basic instruction, and too 
often they are striving against odds in their 
efforts to secure students who have been 
well grounded in the subjects the lower 
schools should teach. Pedagogical science, 
demonstration teaching, practice in the ac- 
tual work of teaching normal training 
classes, and apprentice teaching before final 
diplomas are granted should have wider 
scope in our normal schools. In case of 
students from schools devoted in part to 
vocational studies the normal school will 
need to supplement the general school 
subjects. 


THE BOY IN THE AGRICULTURAL HIGH 
SCHOOL. 


The large State district agricultural high 
school, as at St. Anthony Park and Crook- 
ston, with its strong corps of technical and 
general teachers, with its large farm, its 
finely equipped buildings for dormitories, 
class rooms, laboratories, practice shops, 
dairies, and judging rooms, and with its 
relation to the apprenticeship work on the 
farm and in the farm home, is a place of 
intense education. The boy is encompassed 
by a broader educational environment than 
in the school where there is little besides 
books. There is everywhere touch with 
the home affairs. The new ideas corre- 
late at a thousand points with what the 
pupil has experienced. Not so much is so 
entirely new as to make him feel like a 
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foreigner in a new land, but things of 
which he already knows something are con- 
fronting him on every side. 

His grasp of the intricacies of the soil 
is broadened. He sees with his own eyes 
the protoplasm of the plant as shown by 
the microscope. He sees analyzed out in 
their parts the carcasses of the profitable 
and the unprofitable meat animals. His 
eyes are sharpened to see the desirable 
conformation of the horse’s foot and limb. 
He sees the applications of the laws of 
physics to the three-horse evener on the 
plow. He clearly learns how water per- 
colates downward and seeps sidewise into 
the tile drain. He appreciates the use of 
the soil mulch in dry weather. He finds 
the limits of physical, chemical, and bio- 
logical knowledge of that most complex 
laboratory, the soil, and comes to appreci- 
ate the need of vaster and deeper research 
in departments of agriculture and experi- 
ment stations, into the realms of the un- 
known in agriculture. He learns niceties 
in the use of saw, plane, hammer, anvil, 
and T-square which his father has not had 
opportunity to know so well. He cross- 
pollinates flowers and gets into real touch 
with that growing subject, the creative 
breeding of plants and animals. He more 
clearly sees why one form of ear and 
kernel adds to the yield of corn. He has 
a more practical appreciation of the blood 
of the strain of animals and of plants which 
projects into its progeny larger net values 
per herd or per acre. He gains fuller re- 
spect for the agronomist, the horticulturist, 
the animal husbandman, the dairy expert, 
the chemist, the physicist, and the ento- 
mologist. His inspiration is greatly in- 
creased to be one of the leading farmers 
of his county, constantly nursed’ by like- 
expressed ambitions of fellow-students. He 
gains not a little experience with pen and 
in public speech, which will help him carry 
into the public affairs of his county or State 
that weight which comes from success in 
his business. The student is not unlucky 
if he gains a desire to return to teach and 
be a leader in the consolidated rural school, 
to help build up the farming and the coun- 
try life of an entire neighborhood. 


THE GIRL IN THE AGRICULTURAL HIGH 
SCHOOL, 


The farm girl, too, shares in nearly all 
the facilities and experiences of the boys, 
and has, in addition, her own special fa- 
cilities, opportunities, and experiences. The 
study of food takes on a new meaning. 
She learns how to avoid poorly-balanced 
food rations. She becomes a trained judge 
of the relative values of food. To the 
knowledge gained from her mother and 
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from her teacher in the farm school she 
adds facts and skill in the cooking of 
cereals, meats, and vegetables. Her skill 
in choice of fabrics and colors in clothing 
is increased, she gains artistic skill in deco- 
rating the home and new ideas concerning 
social relations, the care of the sick, and 
the development of children. Her inspira- 
tion to be the mother-queen of a truly 
splendid home is broadened and deepened. 
She greatly widens her acquaintance with 
people as well as with the accumulation 
of knowledge in literature. Here she grows 
in social grace, in personal virtue, in power 
to be a helpmeet in splendidly building up a 
family farm and a farm family. 

The agricultural high school has proven 
adapted as well to the country girl as to 
the country boy. In case she takes up at 
least temporary service as a teacher in the 
consolidated rural school, there to serve 
the community in training many girls for 
their life work, she will minister in a most 
useful work, and will receive commensurate 
rewards in wages and in the appreciation 
alike of her pupils and their parents. 

THE NEED FOR THE WELL-EQUIPPED AGRI- 
CULTURAL HIGH SCHOOL. 


The agricultural high school is a missing 
link to complete our educational facilities 
for country life. None need fear it will 
cause a stratification of society. It will put 
farming and farm home-making on a par- 
allel with other vocations in which the 
workers are trained for their work. Rather 
should we fear that farmers, as in many 
other countries, if left uneducated, or edu- 
cated in schools with ideals mainly for the 
nonagricultural, will be in a peasant-like 
stratum, weighed down under a load of 
ignorance. Those who fear vocational edu- 
cation need only to observe its effect on 
our lawyers, physicians, engineers, and sci- 
entific investigators, or on the graduates 
of agricultural high schools or mechanic 
arts high schools, to see its benefits. Vo- 
cational schools are winning their way 
wherever fairly tried, whether for the pro- 
fessions or for the plainest trade requiring 
peculiar knowledge and technical skill. The 
general public schools of the open country, 
of the village, and of the city can provide 
the beginning subjects and the simpler prac- 
tice work of vocational courses. But they 
must be supplemented by finishing courses 
in schools of sufficiently large unit to pro- 
vide experts in the practical subjects each 
supplied with the appliances of the voca- 
tion in which practice as well as theory is 
given. Modern conditions demand that so- 
ciety shall train its members in anticipa- 
tion of the modern division of labor and 
that each shall prepare to do well one 
chosen part as well as be broadly cultured. 





Since the strength of the country is made 
up of the sum of its units, it is proper pa- 
ternalism for the State to assure to each 
of its youth a training to be effective in 
self-support and in contributing to the 
whole of society both of material wealth 
and of individual influence for the social 
uplift. It is not improper paternalism to 
offer school facilities to all youth until they 
attain the age of citizenship and to pro- 
vide vocational facilities for all. 

Without the large agricultural high 
school, the educational scheme for those 
who are to manage the family farm and 
farm home is incomplete. The academy, 
the city high school, the normal school, and 
the preparatory course in the denomina- 
tional college and in the agricultural col- 
lege are useful accessories and each can do 
an important part, but the system is not 
complete without the agricultural high 
school. It articulates not only with the 
rural and village schools below and the 
agricultural college above, and with all 
other schools, but with the family farm 
and the farm home. Even were its public 
cost per student much greater than now, 
the expenditure would be returned in mak- 
ing possible the consolidated rural school, in 
providing successful farms and farm home 
makers to demonstrate the best to each 
neighborhood, and in providing splendid 
students for our agricultural colleges. 
ELEVEN AGRICULTURAL HIGH SCHOOLS IN 

GEORGIA. 

The movement in Georgia for an agri- 
cultural high school in each Congressional 
district gave suggestion for Federal and 
State co-operation in extending vocational 
industrial education down from our col- 
legiate to secondary schools, and it also 
devised a method for organizing these and 
installing them in the hearts of the people. 
It provided a State board composed of the 
governor and local men to establish a school 
and branch station in each district. The 
board took into consideration the desira- 
bility of the location offered and the sum of 
money subscribed toward fitting out the 
school with farm, buildings, and other 
equipment, and chose those locations which 
on the whole seemed most desirable. That 
the citizens of Georgia could thus raise by 
private subscription for eleven agricultura 
high schools the magnificent sum of $800, 
000, or over $70,000 per school, for school 
equipment, gave proof to the entire country 
that the farmers and other citizens have 
come to believe in agricultural research 
and education and are ready and willing 
to pay the cost. Thus the State was re- 
lieved of part of the initial cost; the county 
and city securing the school were brought 
into co-operation in establishing the institu- 
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tion; and the value of the school to the 
young people of the competing counties 
was thoroughly made known. The local 
community having invested their own 
money were made loyal and watchful to 
prevent others from wrongly managing the 
funds.or securing unfair profits from the 
institution. 


LARGE AGRICULTURAL HIGH-SCHOOL UNITS 
NECESSARY. 


Without the highly developed agricul- 
tural high schools to prepare teachers, set 
high standards, and bring together farm 
youth from the different counties, the agri- 
cultural side of education in the country 
and village schools can not be so strongly 
developed. With vocational teachers in 
every neighborhood in touch with every 
farm and farm home, the consolidated rural 
school will have a much more profound 
influence on country life than would the 
county agricultural high school. The ag- 
gregate beneficent influence of 9 ten-county 
secondary agricultural schools and 1,800 
consolidated rural schools would no doubt 
be three times as great in vocational train- 
ing as the aggregate influence of 84 one- 
county agricultural high schools and 11,000 
one-room district schools, while the cost 
would be no greater than the well-developed 
county agricultural high schools and one- 
room district schools organized as well as 
are the best now to be found in any of the 
States. 

The chief argument for the highly orga- 
nized agricultural high school supported by 
ten co-operating counties, as against the 
moderately well-equipped county agricul- 
tural high schools, is that the larger school 
will better prepare those who are to be- 
come teachers and those who as local lead- 
ers will set the standards for the county 
system of 20 consolidated rural and village 
schools proposed for each county. 


FINANCING CONSOLIDATED RURAL SCHOOLS IN 
MINNESOTA. 


The State of Minnesota is in a position 
to lead in the financing of technical edu- 
cation in her consolidated rural schools. It 
may be assumed that twenty years hence 
under the old plan of districting the rural 
communities this State would have 11,000 
district schools, which under the new 
county system of consolidated rural schools 
would become 1,500 consolidated farm 
schools and 2,000 remaining isolated dis- 
trict schools. 

The State auditor estimates that the per- 
manently invested school fund, arising from 
the sale of forest products and of iron sold 
from the State school lands, will increase 
during the next fifty years from its present 
sum of nearly $20,000,000 to at least $100,- 
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000,000; and that the permanent fund of 
the University of Minnesota will have risen 
from its present sum of $1,500,000 to at 
least $20,000,000. Some believe the State 
school fund will reach $100,000,000 in a 
much shorter period, and will eventually 
approximate $200,000,000. At 4 per cent. 
an endowment of $100,000,000 will yield 
$4,000,000 annually; and $20,000,000 will 
yield for the university $800,000. 

A thousand dollars or even $500 given 
annually from the future State school fund 
to each consolidated rural, village, and town 
school district for studies in technical sub- 
jects would not only help pay the additional 
cost of introducing agriculture and home 
economics but if given to the rural com- 
munities for that purpose would induce 
them to change throughout from the rural 
district school plan to the county system of 
consolidated farm schools. 

This sum of money offered by the State 
for that specific purpose would at once 
bring into general favor the existing county 
option law, passed several years ago, pro- 
viding that any county may choose a com- 
mission to make a redistricting plan under 
which to eventually consolidate the schools 
of the entire county, and put the new plan 
to the vote of the people. The large per- 
manent investment in consolidated rural 
school buildings makes it the part of wis- 
dom that the districting should be done 
with care and intelligence and by disin- 
terested minds. Minnesota has already 
recognized this fact in the passage of a law 
providing a means of adopting a plan of 
districts for an entire county system of 
consolidated rural schools in each county. 

The following gives a brief abstract of 
Minnesota’s local option law for adopting 
county systems of consolidated rural 
schools, and for consolidating in each desig- 
nated district: 

(1) That a county rural school consoli- 
dation commission shall be appointed by 
the board of county commissioners upon its 
own initiative or upon petition of one- 
fourth of the farm owners who live on 
their farms. (2) Of the seven members 
the county superintendent of schools shall 
be one, four shall be members of the board of 
county commissioners, and the county audi- 
tor and the State superintendent of schools 
shall each appoint one. (3) This com- 
mission shall publish a map showing a pro- 
posed plan of districting the county into 
districts of 16 to 36 square miles each. (4) 
The adoption of this plan shall be submitted 
to the voters at a special election. (5) A 
suggested amendment to the law provides 
that after the county has adopted the plan 
each district can by vote choose when it 
shall carry out consolidation. 
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Preparing plans for districting the county 
for consolidated rural schools, and for trans- 
porting pupils to consolidated rural and vil- 
lage schools and to city schools, has not 
proven especially difficult.* 

The State of Minnesota is fortunate in 
that it has in prospect money with which 
thus to aid the rural schools both in their 
better equipment and in inducing the 
voters to investigate as to the greater value 
of the consolidated rural school. If the 
plan of consolidated rural schools and large 
agricultural high schools were in operation, 
it may be assumed that Minnesota would 
have in educational courses related to coun- 
try life 200,000 pupils in the elementary 
grades of consolidated rural schools; 30,- 
000 in high-school work in these schools; 
5,000 students in agricultural high schools 
and in agricultural teachers’ courses in 
State normal schools; and 1,000 students 
in courses of collegiate grade in the agri- 
cultural college and State normal schools. 


OLD LAME MULE’S POINTER. 


ITS TRACKS OVER A WHEAT FIELD SET A 
FARMER TO THIKING. 

TWENTY-FIVE years ago, during the “ dark 
days” of the West, when every crop failed 
and thousands of settlers were returning 
“back East,” a discouraged farmer in 
South Dakota, looking over his ruined field 
for the last time before going back to Ver- 
mont, noticed that in the tracks made by 
his old lame mule, where the soil was 
packed by the weight of the animal, the 
wheat had grown strong and tall. 

As a result of this observation, says a 
Lincoln, Neb., despatch to the Chicago 
Record-Herald, South Dakota is just now 
harvesting one of the largest wheat crops 
of any State in the Union, and is filled with 
prosperous farmers, while the erstwhile 
discouraged farmer himself, H. W. Camp- 
bell, of this city, is owner of five big 
wheat farms, aggregating 3,000 acres, 
which produce an average of sixty bushels 
per acre. He is known as the “ Bonanza 
Farmer” of the West. And all because a 
lame mule tramped across his wheat field 
one day. 

The good stalks of grain growing in 
the mule tracks and surrounded by puny 
stems set Campbell to thinking. From them 
he evolved the new system of farming. 
His neighbors laughed at him and re- 
mained poor, while Campbell grew rich. 


* Under the author’s direction Mr. Geo. W. 
Knorr is making redistricting plans suggesting 
how Douglas County and Olmstead County, 
Minn., schools could be consolidated. 
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When he wanted new tools with which to 
farm according to his new ideas the farm 
implement manufacturers made light of his 
ideas. Campbell made his own tools, and 
to-day they are being manufactured in 
Odessa, Arad, Hungary, Hyderabad, and 
half a dozen cities in the United States. 

Campbell wanted to tell the Western 
farmer what he had discovered, so he 
turned editor, and has had the satisfaction 
of seeing his articles reproduced in a dozen 
different languages. One of these, an 
article on soil value, was translated into 
Russian by Tchaikowsky, the Russian po- 
litical writer, while he was a prisoner in 
the fortress of St. Peter and Paul, at St. 
Petersburg. . 

E. H. Harriman, as he once passed 
through the great wheat country of the 
West, held out his hand to Campbell, who 
was in the railroad magnate’s private car, 
and said: “If the Union Pacific gave you 
one million dollars every year, it could not 
pay you for the increased freight from 
your work.” Campbell now lives in Lin- 
coln, where he maintains a force of clerks 
to keep the accounts of his big farms and 
his other interests. 

When he took up a homestead in Dakota 
Territory in 1883 all he possessed besides 
his family were a few farming implements, 
a plough, wayon, etc., a lame mule and a 
long-horned ox. The ox and mule yoked 
together broke the sod and put in the crop 
of wheat. The rains came, the water fell 
on the loose, sandy soil, sank into the 
ground, and ran off just as fast as it fell. 

Campbell had been a machine-shop fore- 
man in Vermont, and had no one to whom 
he could write for assistance. He was des- 
perate, and was preparing to leave the 
country, going anywhere. But he walked 
out to look once more at his burned field. 
and noticed small bunches of good wheat. 
He examined carefully, and found that 
these bunches were growing in the tracks 
of the old mule. For some days he asked 
himself the question, “ What did it?” And 
finally the answer came to him—“ It was 
the packing of the earth by the weight of 
the mule.” 

The next year when he sowed his wheat 
he rolled it for days and days with a home- 
made roller. When the wheat sprouted 
every kernel came up. Then came the long 
hot days, and the neighbors’ wheat dried 
up and burned. But Campbell’s didn’t. 
That was the start. To-day Campbell 
owns and operates 1,000 acres in North 
Dakota; 640 acres in Midland county, 
Texas; 320 acres near Plainview, Texas; 
320 acres at Holdrege, Neb.; 640 acres at 
Medicine Hat, Alberta, and a section in 
South Dakota. 
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THE HUNDREDTH ONE. 


HE Biblical story of the ninety-and-nine 
whom the good shepherd left safe 
sheltered in the fold, that he might go afar 
into the night and the wilderness in search 
of the one, the hundredth one, that was lost, 
is a parable whose application is as true 
here and now as it was there and then. The 
majority of persons, somehow or other, man- 
age to live in measurable content, go about 
the business of every day of their lives 
blithely and fearlessly, and at the final sun- 
down hope to be taken tranquilly to join the 
“one great society alone on earth, the noble 
living and the noble dead.” Most people, 
if they are not rich in money, are well off 
in other ways; most people enjoy good 
health during the major portion of the cir- 
cling hours; most people have something, 
if not everything, to be thankful for. 
here and there, cornered, secluded, “ half 
hidden from the eye,” or possibly crowded 
off the central thoroughfare by the impa- 
tient, jostling mass of humanity roaring and 
rioting through Vanity Fair, is some one 
who, neglected by the nine-and-ninety, is 
not overlooked by the infinite compassion 
of heaven, some one who has no part in the 
glittering and variegated pageantry that 
takes no heed of any one or anything out- 
side of its own procession. 

And there are those who, like the scape- 
goat, have gone out into the wilderness, 
away from the haunts of men altogether, 
shunning the faces of all humankind, be- 
cause they are embittered and disheartened, 
at odds with the whole world. They crave 
solitude and silence, because company and 
speech to them mean not sympathy, but 
misinterpretation. “The world forgetting, 
by the world forgot,” they seek a place 
where none may come to find them, where 
they shall be let and left alone. 

Whether on the fringes of the crowded 
market place or in the desert solitude and 
silence, “to seek and to save that which 
was lost” is not merely the function of 
high heaven, but the plain business of hu- 
manity, the proper work of every man and 
woman. Take, for example, the work of 
teaching children. The only easy thing in 
any teacher’s work is to neglect the small- 
est and the weakest of the flock for the 
pressing insistence of the largest and the 
strongest. There are sometimes fifty or 
sixty children in a room in one of our 
public schools—two or three times the num- 
ber a teacher should be called upon to han- 
dle. Some are of alert mentality and pre- 
possessing appearance; their strong bodies 
aid and abet their inquiring minds and their 
awakening aspirations. Other children are, 
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in the terms of Hamlet’s unflattering de- 
scription of himself, “ dull and muddy met- 
tled rascals”; they are not beautiful or 
bright; everything puzzles them, and it 
takes a thunderclap to rouse them from 
their lethargy. The light of the soul shin- 
ing through gleams but rarely in their unil- 
lumined eyes. They grope through gram- 
mar and arithmetic as in a London fog, and 
they are as slow to put two and two together 
as though the figures were segments of a 
jigsaw puzzle. The temptation is to let 
them go, for their muddleheadedness. But 
many a man who in after life gave evidence 
of intellectual power was the despair of his 
preceptors in his youth. The very child 
who seems to his teacher to promise least of 
all may one day outshine his competitors 
as the arc light outshines the tallow dip. 
It is worth while searching out the weak- 
ling straggler, encouraging him to persevere 
—not letting him lift his plaintive, quaver- 
ing cry unheeded in the night. 

Sir Isaac Newton was a frail and sickly 
specimen of humanity when he was a child, 
and he was only one of the youngest of a 
large family. If he had been born into a 
Spartan household, ages before, they would 
have exposed him for the wild beasts of 
the forest to devour, or they might have 
casually let his puny body fall. from the 
summit of a high cliff. They would not 
have thought him worth the trouble of an 
upbringing to physical and intellectual ma- 
turity. But luckily, as some would have it, 
or by divine ordainment, as others would 
prefer to feel, he came into the world in 
England at a later day, and was allowed to 
live, and the scorned and slighted infant 
grew to be the man whose mind spelled 
out the written language of the firmament 
as no man ever did before his time, and no 
man has done since. 

It is not the crowd that needs the care. 
They are many, and they can to some ex- 
tent defend themselves. It is the one who 
wanders off alone, the “solitary hearted,” 
who needs the help of men and of angels. 
Czdmon, in the monastery, when the 
monks passed the loving cup from hand to 
hand with song and story, could tell no 
story and he had no song. Nor did any 
one notice when he crept away in tears 
from the firelight circle and went and lay 
down in the stable straw under the fragrant 
breathing of the kine. But there an angel 
came and bade him sing, and by this in- 
spiration, as the legend goes, he achieved a 
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glorious poem that has linked his name 


with the succession of the “line royal” of 
poets back to dim antiquity. 

It is the ninety-and-nine who, just be- 
cause there are so many of them, must one 
of these days crumble into the dust, they 
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and their names, and their self-love, and 
their great possessions; their place must 
be among “ the forgotten millions,” the my- 
riads unenumerated who crowded certain 
parts of our small planet for a little while 
where the grass waves now. It is the hun- 
dredth one—the one who differs from the 
rest and is difficult, the one who cannot be 
read at a glance, the one who tantalizes and 
outwearies the saintliest patience by his 
contrarieties—it is this hundredth one who 
is often better worth the saving than all 
the rest of the crowd put together. But the 
crowd must be saved, too, and the good 
shepherd is he who leaves the sheep-fold 
and the ninety-and-nine to search for the 
lost lamb, and, bearing the lost lamb in his 
bosom, returns again. 

In a recent number of the Homiletic Re- 
view, Rev. George B. Cotton says: “ There 
is a positive and very important phase of 


the relationship between the Church and |. 


the drunkard. This is in the department 
of therapeutics rather than that of justice. 
From a scientific standpoint, religious con- 
version is recognized as by far the most 
efficacious cure of alcoholism. Hypnotism 
and other forms of suggestive therapeutics 
are second in efficacy, and physical cures 
third. Were it necessary the Church could 
eclipse the patent-medicine advertisers with 
the thousands of testimonials which might 
be procured from alcoholics cured by re- 
ligious conversion. Every Church in the 
land has upon its roll members who have 
come into the new life from the depths of 
drunkenness. The business of the mis- 
sions in the slums of large cities is mainly 
the spiritual cure of drunkenness.” 


JOIN A SCHOOL IMPROVEMENT 
LEAGUE. 





CHILDREN are so keenly conscious of en- 
vironment and so susceptible to its effects 
that, next to the direct training afforded by 
the teacher, the surroundings during school 
hours form the most potent influence of ed- 
ucation. This fact has not been generally 
recognized until recent years, and now or- 
ganized effort to improve old conditions 
must be made if we are to insure the 
speedy establishment of model classrooms. 

Sanitation is naturally the first reform 
that demands attention. We cannot ex- 
pect our children to do good work in school 
unless they are well, and we cannot expect 
them to be well unless the building where 
they pass five or six hours a day is clean, 
comfortable, well ventilated and free from 
defective plumbing. But, after all precau- 
tions for the protection of health have been 
taken, the schoolrooms may be bare, ugly, 
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and in every way unattractive. Boys and 
girls are so intensely susceptible to impres- 
sions that they will unconsciously associate 
a distaste for study with confinement in a 
cheerless place bounded by forbidding 
blackboards, ugly walls and uncurtained 
windows. They must love school in order 
to do good work, and, as long as the class 
rooms are not more homelike than prison 
cells, they will feel little more attachment 
for the school than the felon feels for the 
jail. 

It has been demonstrated that beautiful 
surroundings have not only a mental, but 
a moral stimulus. It is, therefore, mani- 
festly a duty to make schoolrooms restful 
and inviting. Upon whom, then, devolves 
this task? The schools belong to the peo- 
ple, and the people can make them beauti- 
ful, so beautiful that every pupil will feel 
a pride and interest in them.—Delineator. 


“THE MISSING BRIDGE.” 


BY ELLA KIRKPATRICK. 





NDER present conditions the training 

of the child is more and more the 

teacher’s work. But oftentimes there seems 

to be a separation or a wide chasm between 

the teacher and the child. How shall we 
bridge this chasm? 

I have come to believe that the missing 
bridge is the child’s home. Many of the 
children come to us with defective mind, 
sight and hearing; many seem almost in- 
different to the efforts we make for them. 
We often think “that child is stubborn or 
sullen,” when the truth is we totally mis- 
understand him. We are ignorant of his 
environments; we know nothing of his 
home life; we fail to see that he has 
seen life from a very different stand- 
point from ours. 

A teacher asks: “ You surely do not ex- 
pect us to go to every child’s home? I 
teach in the city, and that would mean miles 
for me and more time than I could possibly 
spare. Then, too, many of the children 
come from such dirty, wretched homes!” 

Yes, they come from these very homes, 
and how are we to really know the child 
unless we know something of his home life? 
We read of our deaconesses and city mis- 
sionaries going into these homes of poverty, 
squalor, and wretchedness, but we can bet- 
ter realize the child’s life when we see 
these homes ourselves. 

I once taught in a small mining city. 
The pupils in this ward were many of them 
miners’ children. Away from the business 
centre of the city, on the outskirts, were 
the miners’ cabins, and each little settle- 
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ment had its own particular name, as 
“Puff Up,” “Diamond Point,” “The 
Patch,” etc. Some of the miners were 
foreigners. 

I called at the home of each of my pupils, 
and at every home was kindly received. 
I can never forget those calls, and I never 
regret having made them. I am sure I un- 
derstood my pupils much better after see- 
ing their homes, and I could enter into 
their life more fully. 

Some of the homes were beyond descrip- 
tion; others like an “oasis” in a desert. I 
could make more allowance for “ Tony’s” 
appearance, understand the pinched face of 
“Millie,” that care-worn expression of 
“Mary,” after having made these calls, 
and I could tell better how and where each 
one needed to be helped. In many in- 
stances the mother understood me, and 
worked in harmony with me. In various 
ways, too, one can cheer the mothers, 
many of whom have one weary grind from 
early morning until night. © 

Of course I had to walk miles, had to 
sacrifice many an auto spin, many a thim- 
ble party, many pleasant calls. But it was 
not all drudgery. A brightness came into 
my own life, and I am sure I made some 
pleasant friends. 

Best of all by means of this “ bridge,” 
I was better able to give the children larger 
and brighter views of life, which I hope 
will help them in the years to come to make 
the most of themselves, that they, in turn, 
may help their “ brothers.’—American Pri- 
mary Teacher. 


—~o— 





THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 


For seven years and a half Theodore 
Roosevelt was not only the chief cen- 


tral figure in our own history, but the most 
potent personality in the history of the 


world at large. He and the Emperor of 
Germany have always been associated in 
temperament and doings as the two fore- 
most men of the age. His administration 
has been picturesque in innumerable per- 
sonal details, the democracy of his mind 
and bearing have endeared him to the 
people, and his fighting qualities, his cut- 
ting, thrusting and parrying, have stimulated 
the youth of the land into a new courage, 
new impulses, new ideals and a higher, 
militant patriotism. The dramatic incidents 
of his whole executive career have fur- 
nished more topics for comment, more copy 
for the newspapers and magazines, more 
material for public doucuments and more 
general discussion and controversy than 
that of any President since Washington, 
save that of Lincoln, the mighty figure 
during our fearful Civil War. Strange to 
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say, the most notable things President 
Roosevelt has accomplished have been done 
with little or no co-operation with Con- 
gress, but on his own initiative. He has 
badgered Congress and often mastered it, 
and out of it has come some splendid legis- 
lation. But great as have been positive re- 
sults by co-operation with the legislative 
branch of the Government, his crowning 
fame must rest upon what he did single- 
handed and of his own accord. 

A writer in “Current Literature” has 
very admirably, if not fully, summed up the 
vast amount of good for all time Presi- 
dent Roosevelt has accomplished single- 
handed. From this we take the following 
partial list of splendid work accomplished: 

In bringing about the peace of Ports- 
mouth, he reached the apex of his career. 
There was nothing in that that called for 
Congressional co-operation, and very little 
that called for the exercise even of Presi- 
dential authority. It was the personality 
of Roosevelt that accomplished it. It was 
outside the line of his regular duties—a 
self-imposed task, so to speak. The same 
may be said with almost equal truth of his 
part in the restoration of The Hague tri- 
bunal. Nothing in the line of his Presi- 
dential duties required him to act. His own 
restless energy alone was responsible. In 
the same category comes his feat as an 
arbiter in the coal strike and his creation 
of the strike commission. This also was 
a self-imposed duty, and one in which Con- 
gress played almost no part at all. The 
calling together of the Governors of the 
States, at Washington, to deliberate on the 
best way of conserving the nation’s ma- 
terial resources, was another extra-legisla- 
tive deed, a result of his surplus activity. 

The tour made in Central and South 
America by Secretary Root was a notable 
thing, but it called for no_ legislative 
changes. The sending of our fleet around 
the world was an executive act pure and 
simple. So has been each step in the prosecu- 
tion of railways and trusts—the Northern 
Securities Company, the Beef Trust, the 
Standard Oil Company, the Paper Trust, 
the Tobacco Trust. The interposition of 
the President to prevent San Francisco, 
and now to prevent the State of Cali- 
fornia, from enacting legislation hostile to 
the Japanese was not effected through leg- 
islation, and the “gentleman’s understand- 
ing” entered into with Japan a year ago, 
with reference to immigration, and the 
more recent understanding in regard to 
world politics have been accomplished 
without even a treaty and consequently 
without co-operation of the Senate. The 
reorganization of our army, the prosecu- 
tion of timber and land frauds, the exten- 
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sion of the civil service, the creation of 


the country life commission are a few. 


more of the strictly executive acts of this 
administration. This list—and it is by no 
means complete—presents a remarkable ar- 
ray of achievements, all of them brought 
to pass by the executive department acting 
for the most part independently of Cong- 
ress and in response to the stimulation from 
one man’s personality. 

Detraction cannot wipe out or lessen that 
record—though just and deserved praise 
could vastly enlarge the record of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s accomplishments. It will 
be difficult for his successor to do more or 
better. 

Of course, the final place in history can- 
not now be assigned President Roosevelt. 
At home, like every other great man, he 
will be gauged by partisan, personal busi- 
ness biases more or less antagonistic, spite- 
ful and unjust. Abroad he will be estimated 
accordingly as the point of view is blurred 
by international jealousies or vanities. 

Still a few foreign opinions may point 
out the general tone of good feeling and 
praise which has been awarded our retir- 
ing President. 

The “London Times” says that the 
naming of a guest assured of a reception 
by the British public “more hearty and 
more genuine” would be difficult, “if not 
impossible,” task. Oxford, to quote the 
words of the same authority, and all Ox- 
ford men “ will feel an especially lively and 
agreeable interest” in the announcement 
that he will deliver a lecture and receive a 
degree there next year. Whatever subject 
Mr. Roosevelt may choose, his audiences 
may “rest assured they will not be called 
upon to listen to addresses marked by inde- 
cision of treatment, superficiality of thought, 
or any lack of originality and compre- 
hensiveness of outlook.” For, according to 
this most critical of British critics, Mr. 
Roosevelt’s reputation is secure in England 
as “the greatest American President who 
has appeared since the days of Abraham 
Lincoln.” What it has to say of Mr. 
Roosevelt as man, as statesman and as 
writer represents—with the single excep- 
tion of the “London Saturday Review ”— 
the matured opinion of British organs gen- 
erally. 

The “Paris Temps” is prompted to say 
of Mr. Roosevelt that he has made the 
whole world his debtor in “ precipitating 
the flash of his personality into the gray 
hues of international relations.” “ What 
a dull world this would have been in the 
past six years but for Theodore Roose- 
velt,” observes also the “ Paris Gaulois,” 
echoing in this the impressions of all 
French dailies. “ Perhaps,” adds this daily, 





“we French appreciate the dramatic ele. 
ment in this personality better than even 
his own countrymen.” ‘“ What an irony of 
fate that the most calculating, the most 
cool-headed, the most business-like of na- 
tions. should have enriched history with a 
ruler whose deeds, like his temperament, 
have imparted a veritable Latin fervor to 
the fury of everything international.” 
“Emperor William will still be left,” re- 
marks the “ Paris Aurora,” “but he is the 
man of pose. Roosevelt is the man of 
genuine sentiment, genuine feeling, genuine 
words.” The “Rome Tribuna” speaks of 
him as “this gigantic foreigner.” 

But whatever may be foreign opinion 
the general one in America is—“ well done, 
good and faithful servant.” He retires en- 
shrined in the affections of the American 
people. Mr. Francis E. Leupp has well 
pointed this out in a recent article in the 
“ Outlook,” from which we take this ex- 
tract as our concluding remark: 

In the people’s homes in the most out-of- 
the-way points to which my travels have 
led me for some years past—in the heart 
of the desert, in the depths of the forest, 
in the midst of the mining camp, wherever 
men and women maintain their outside 
interests in spite of their isolation—the one 
print you will see pinned to the wall, over 
the bed or beside the looking-glass is a 
picture of Mr. Roosevelt; and the chances 
are that it is not the portrait for which 
he has given some artist a deliberate sitting, 
but a good-humored cartoon, or a kodak 
snap-shot translated into half-tone for 
newspaper publication, showing him in ac- 
tion and not in repose, and thereby bring- 
ing his individual human characteristics 
strongly into the light.— Lancaster Ex- 


aminer. 
~~ 


MAN, STRETCH THYSELF. 


STRETCHING is good exercise, says the 
New York Press. When a man cannot 
wake up in the middle of the night or in 
the morning and take a good stretch he 
ought to kick himself into some sort of 
comprehensibility. A vigorous stretch in 
bed or out of it is calculated to excite 
all the nerves, muscles, veins and arteries 
of the entire system, thereby stimulating 
the heart action and enlivening the dormant 
brain. You may not know that the brain 
sleeps. It requires a stirring up. All the 
cords and tendons in the body need rest. 
They need awakening, also. All the vitals 
must be aroused. Stretching is a first 
rate rouser. Stretch—stretch—stretch! 

We do not believe. in strenuous exer- 
cise. It overstrains the ligaments. Be- 
sides, it is not needed by active men. Ath- 
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letes are short-lived. They are so crazy 
to outdo each other in all sorts of foolish 
performances that their systems break 
down. Most of them drift into consump- 
tion. Look up the records. While Dr. 
Joseph Noyes King advocates the use of the 
horizontal bar, he is not too radical. His 
house is fitted with nickeled bars at every 
door capable of sustaining a weight of 300 
pounds. When not used for stretching 
they hold up curtains and portiers. Every 
one in the house stretches. There is no 
such thing as walking under a bar without 
reaching up for a grasp and stretch. The 
immense power of the gorilla and, in fact, 
of the whole monkey tribe, is derived from 
the horizontal-bar activities of the forest, 
swinging from bough to bough with one 
hand or both. 

Some men are wondrous strong of arm. 
Others have supreme strength of back, 
others of neck, others of thigh, others of 
calf, etc. Some have muscles like knots, 
some have them long and stringy. Give 
me the long-muscled man every time for 
endurance. The monkey is deficient in leg. 
He walks but little and seldom runs. He 
does most of his traveling by means of his 
arms and tail, the latter being his sixth 
sense. 


THE CAMERA. 


HE camera, which divides time into 
thousandths of a second and records 

the impressions of each, makes permanent 
pictures of events which pass too quickly 


for the dull human retina to recog- 
nize. It is only through the camera that 
the motions of the wings of flying birds 
and of the legs of swift running animals 
have been analyzed. To the camera the 
fuzzy drivers of the swiftly speeding loco- 
motives stand out clear cut and stationary, 
while each flying drop of rain in the driven 
storm is distinct and seems frozen in its 
place. The tarpon fisherman, familiar with 
the first wild leap of the frenzied fish as it 
casts hook and bait fifty feet in the air, sees 
first in the finished picture the outstretched 
gills, the convulsive opening and closing of 
which had escaped his eye, however closely 
he may have looked for it. 

Often the eye of the camera will decipher 
documents of which the writing had been 
substantially obliterated by age, and I have 
Successfully copied with the camera the 
utterly faded photograph of a classmate of 
forty years previous and thereby been en- 
abled to present to a grizzled veteran a like- 
ness of his curly haired youth. Changes in 
the pigment of the skin undiscoverable by 
the eye appear with distinctness on the 
Sensitive plate, and it is said that ample 
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warning of approaching disease has been 
thereby given. 

By means of the invisible rays lying be- 
yond the violet of the spectrum objects may 
be photographed in the darkness and, with 
the aid of the so called X-rays, through sub- 
stances otherwise opaque. When from the 
darkness of night and storm the forked 
lightning flashes, the camera makes a vivid 
and permanent picture of each fiery trail. 
Creatures that travel by night can be 
“caught” in the brief blaze of a mag- 
nesium charged pistol, the flash of which is 
of too short duration for the creature to 
move or the dull human eye to recognize 
™ subject.—A. W. Dimock in Van Nor- 

en’s. 


“THE DEAD LINE.” 


NE of the most popular of the news- 
paper waifs now going the rounds of 
the Western papers is a statement of the 
relative efficiency of men at different ages. 
It is evident that the so-called Osler theory, 
to which Doctor Osler himself was cer- 
tainly not committed, has been greatly 
overworked. An undue emphasis was given 
to the subject by the rules adopted by sev- 
eral railroads to the effect that new men to 
be taken on in the future must not be over 
35 or 40 years old. 

The statement is alleged to embody the 
results of “investigations among Govern- 
ment employes at Washington,” though no 
authority is specifically cited. Taking per- 
fection or 100 as the utmost that the normal 
man can do, the percentage and character 
of the work the average man does at vari- 
ous periods of his life are thus stated: 

“ At 20 to 25 years of age, 80 per cent.; 
25 to 30, 90 per cent.; 30 to 35, 95 per cent. ; 
35 to 55, 100 per cent.; 55 to 60, 90 per 
cent.; 60 to 65, 85 per cent.; 65 to 70, 81 
per cent.; 70 to 75, 78 per cent.; over 75, 
72 per cent.” 

These are very cheering statistics for the 
man who has passed his fortieth year, Per- 
haps an old codger, tired of the “dead 
line” and of the constant apotheosis of 
youth, fabricated these “results by scien- 
tific investigators.” At any rate, they are 
nearer the truth than most of the blind 
and sweeping assumptions as to the effi- 
ciency of youth and the deterioration due 
to years. 

Most of the tables showing the suprem- 
acy of youth are evidently arranged by 
men who have in their eyes the efficiency 
of man on the football field or in some 
grinding, violent physical labor. One need 
not be a wizard or seer to learn that a 
man cannot with profit to himself or to a 
team buck the football line after he has 
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passed three-score and ten. Few men after 
40 could work “on the railroad” when the 
thermometer stands at 95 in the shade. 
Few men could do that sort of labor at 25. 

When is a man best intellecutally and 
physically? The answer was thus stated 
by a witty physician, “ Most men are no 
good at their best.” There is no rule for 
the extraordinary man. That Cato learned 
Greek at 80 affords no criterion. There is 
no measure for Napoleons; Lincoln de- 
fies the rules, and no school or method of 
instruction—not even by correspondence— 
will certainly teach the full measure of 
the patriotism that characterized Washing- 
ton. 

When is the average man at his best? 
That depends a good deal upon what is 
required of him. A prize fighter is old 
at 30; most counselors-at-law are youth- 
ful at 50, and for the ordinary pursuits 
every man is entitled to his “guess,” and 
there shall be no decision. But it is cer- 
tain that the dead line is being pushed 
further and further back upon age. Men 
are learning how to live; the comforts of 
life are more easily attainable; science in- 
tervenes in man’s behalf, and the man who 
has passed 50 need not be ashamed of his 
years, because he may see for himself that 
there is a place for him by simply regard- 
ing the men long past that age who are 
actually carrying on the world’s work. 


TREE PLANTING IN AUTUMN. 


A NURSERYMAN’S ADVICE TO AMATEUR 
GARDENERS. 


“The autumn is the time to plant trees, 
and the earlier in the autumn it is done 
the better,” declared a nurseryman who has 
the reputation of being able to transplant 
with perfect safety the largest as well as 
the smallest trees in September and ever- 
greens in October and even in November. 

“When the trees are received from the 
nursery they should be planted as soon as 
possible, but not until after they have been 
examined to make sure they are sound, 
fresh and healthy. There is very little use 
in planting a sickly tree, and if you have 
paid for a good tree be sure the nursery- 
man has sent it. The bark of the tree 
when it comes from the nursery should be 
plump and not shrivelled. It should be 
moist and full of sap, not dry. It should 
have its natural color, and not be blackened 
or bruised anywhere. 

“ After examination has proved the tree 
in satisfactory condition, its pruning should 
be looked after. The best implement for 
this is the ordinary hand-pruning shears. 
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“The first step in pruning is to trim out 
all broken branches from the top. Next 
comes cutting back all side branches to 
within two or three inches of the stem. 
In doing this you should be careful to see 
that each of these side stubs has at least 
two good healthy buds. The leader should 
be cut back enough to correspond with the 
side shoots in making a symmetrical plant. 

“The fourth step is to prune out with a 
sharp knife all the broken or bruised roots. 
In doing this you must be careful to cut on 
the under side of the root, sloping out- 
ward, in such a way that when the tree 
rests on the bottom of the hole the cut 
surface of the root will come in direct 
contact with the soil. 

“Tf there are a number of trees, and you 
haven’t force enough to plant them all the 
first day, I advise puddling them. To do 
this mix a quantity of thin mud, and move 
the roots of the trees about in it until they 
are thoroughly coated with it. This pre- 
vents the roots from drying when they are 
lying out on the ground. 

“Next comes the digging of the hole. 
I prefer the old-fashioned way of using 2 
spade and making the hole wide enough 
to receive the roots without bending or 
crushing them. The hole should be deep 
enough so that after a shovelful of loose 
earth has been put in the bottom the tree, 
placed on this soil, will be planted slightly 
lower than it stood in the nursery. 

“T seldom put fertilizer in the hole. I 
do, however, put the top soil in the bottom 
of the hole, and fill in, so as to put that 
taken from the bottom on the top. This 
can be easily managed if in digging the 
hole you will pile the first stratum of soil 
on one side and the subsoil on the other. 

“To my way of thinking, you can not 
be too careful in seeing that your tree is 
perfectly straight, and when there are to 
be a number planted and at regular inter- 
vals the alignment should be precise. The 
usual way is to stake off the places where 
trees are to be placed, but when the hole 
is dug, of course, the stake has to be re- 
moved. The trouble then is to find just 
where the tree is to stand. To make this 
easy and at the same time exact I always 
use a tree jack. 

“This tree jack is easy enough to make. 
It is a board four or five feet long and 
about four inches wide. There is a notch 
in each end and a third in the middle. 
After the ground is staked off, but before 


,the hole is dug, the jack is laid on the 


ground, so that the middle notch will fit 
snugly about the stake. Two pegs are then 
placed, one in the notch at either end. The 
jack is then removed and the hole dug just 
where the stake was stuck. 
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“When the hole is finished the tree jack 
is put back into place, the end notches 
fitted into the pegs which have been left 
standing, and the center notch will show 
the exact place where the tree must be set. 
This is a very simple process, and I know 
of no better method of getting an exact 
alignment in planting trees. 

“Now we will say the hole is dug and 
the tree, after being properly pruned, is 
ready to be planted. Some good loose soil 
has been placed in the bottom of the hole 
and trampled lightly. Throw a handful of 
loose soil on top of this and put the tree in 
position. While one man holds the tree 
with his left hand, and with his right hand 
combs out the roots into their normal posi- 
tion, a second man begins slowly to throw 
in the soil, starting with the best top soil. 

“ As this soil is thrown in, the first man 
works it into place with his right hand, 
being careful to distribute it under the 
roots and about the stem of the tree. 
When the hole, is about half full the first 
man should leave off working in the soil 
with his hands and should begin to trample 
it carefully down with his feet. If fer- 
tilizer is desired it may be put on as a 
mulch. Where the men have had a little 
practice in planting trees, these directions 
may be followed with great rapidity.” 


DON’T GET FIDGETY. 


THE success of every patent nostrum is 
in the prevalence of fidgety people. Peo- 
ple with kidney trouble would starve every 
maker of kidney bitters, people with liver 
complaint would drive every manufacturer 
of liver pills out of business, but people 
who are fidgety over their kidneys or liver 
whenever they see an advertisement of 
either enrich even the descendants of the 
skilful advertisers of these nostrums. The 
trouble with patent medicines is not the 
alcohol and opium in them, but in the fidget- 
breeding germs they contain. 

When a boy discovers how easily he 
can make his mother fidgety he is ruined 
unless he has a father or teacher whom he 
cannot make fidgety. A boy who can stay 
at home from school any time he chooses 
by saying that he has an earache or by 
trumping up a nervous cough is ticketed 
for no end of trouble through life. Sun- 
day sickness is only a symptom of the dis- 
ease that afflicts so many people. A large 
part of the “ no-school-signal ” nonsense is 
a public tribute to the fidgety parent who 
1s played upon by the children who would 
catch their death-cold by being on the 
Street five minutes on the way to school, 





but who can safely play in snow or rain 
all day. 

There seems to be no way to eliminate 
the fidgety parent, but it is unpardonable 
to continue a fidgety teacher in the service. 
She ought to peddle patent medicine, for 
her speciality would be valuable there. 
Every means of reducing the fidgetiness 
of parents and teachers contributes largely 
to the physical, mental, and moral health of 
children.—Primary Educator. 


THE JUVENILE OFFENDER. 


ADDRESS BY HON. W. W. FOWLER. 
HE term juvenile offender is a most un- 
happy one. It betrays at once a fact 
that is a reproach to ourselves and to or- 
ganized society, the fact that we are think- 
ing of children as lawbreakers, enemies of 
society and fit subjects for the criminal 
courts. Surely as I have said this is a 
reproach to us and a blot upon our mod- 
ern life. 

Let us see who some of the juvenile of- 
fenders are. I found in the police bar- 
racks of a large city a few months ago a 
boy of twelve years, fatherless, mother- 
less, homeless; he slept somewhere, ate 
somewhere else, worked sometimes in one 
of the mills and belonged to no one. He 
was a street arab, with keen wits and a 
vocabulary that would shock a sailor. He 
had been picked up on the streets arbi- 
trarily by a policeman and thrown into an 
iron cage with a pair of drunkards and was 
kept there for nearly twenty-four hours 
on one sandwich. He was charged with 
drinking but not caught in the act and 
was not drunk. A larger boy brought in 
later had given him a drink of whiskey. 
The person giving or selling the whiskey to 
this larger boy was not found or sought 
for. Both of these boys after having been 
kept in this iron cage for almost twenty- 
four hours, were sent in an off-hand way to 
the reformatory for two years. The smal- 
ler boy was in no wise a criminal. He 
was a child as yet unsoiled by the evil that 
he partook of. But he was liable to wake 
up any morning a criminal, or the world 
to wake up and find itself with one more 
criminal. 

Another case—A very young boy of 14 
years was picked up on the streets by a 
policeman without a warrant and on a false 
charge a year old. It was Saturday even- 
ing before Easter. That boy spent Easter 
in jail, while the churches were singing 
Hallelujah to a risen Saviour. He lay in 
the jail hall among thieves and murderers 
until Tuesday evening when I took him to 
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his home. This boy has a step-mother and 
she does not allow the boys to enter her 
front door. This is intemperate cleanliness 
and costly. 

A case that has recently cost the head 
of the police commissioner of New. York 
city. A young boy of 19 was arrested in 
Brooklyn without warrant, taken to police 
station measured, photographed and regis- 
tered in the rogues’ gallery. The next day 
he was discharged by the magistrate, there 
being no charge against him. Several times 
subsequently he was arrested on sight be- 
cause his photograph was in the rogues’ 
gallery. Protests to the police commis- 
sioner by a judge were ignored. Finally a 
storm was raised and the mayor of New 
York was compelled to decapitate the ty- 
rant. In the meantime the boy had been 
branded as a criminal and was twitted as 
such by his comrades. Thus are criminals 
made. 

Another case—In the police barracks in 
Atlanta was a young girl of fifteen already 
one of the abandoned women of the town. 

At a session of the juvenile court of 
Atlanta I saw twenty-nine boys and girls 
between the ages of ten and fifteen brought 
before the magistrate, their cases reviewed, 
the reports of their month of probation 
received and they were discharged as 
saved members of society. 

You have given me the subject of the 
juvenile offender and the juvenile court. 
I have told you something of the subject, 
now let me tell you something of the in- 
strument of his salvation. We have pur- 
posely avoided using the term juvenile 
criminal because the criminal is one whom 
we think of as lost, as broken vessels. We 
are purposely using the term salvation be- 
cause salvation is conserving and preven- 
tative. “God so loved the world that He 
sent His only begotten son, that whoso- 
ever would, might be saved.” Saved from 
all the forces and impulses that would lead 
us to worthlessness and destruction. 

We hear much to-day about conserving 
the natural resources of the country, the 
woods, the waters and the soil. We want 
to save them from waste and final loss. 
We are beginning to hear something of 
the conservation and saving of the human 
race from disease and crime. The old 
method was to cure the sick and punish 
the offender. To-day we dream of living 
without sickness and of abolishing jails by 
keeping men from wrong-doing by saving 
them from sin and crime. So we come 
back to our juvenile court. 

Many of you have no doubt heard of 
Judge Lindsey, of Denver, Col., the judge 
who realized that it was all wrong that 
boys and girls brought before him in the 





city courts should receive what the world 
called even-handed justice, the world’s 
name for punishment. He saw that this 
justice like many a whipping administered 
by an angry parent did more harm than 
good. So the good judge tried that divine 
quality, mercy. He told the boys that it 
was not worth their while to break the 
laws and rules of society to trespass on 
other people’s rights and go to the dogs, 
Then he sent them to their homes to try 
again, making the one condition that they 
come to see him once a week for a good 
talk. This is the whole story of the juve- 
nile or probation court. The judge found 
as the world has found since, that mercy 
is greater than justice, that a criminal 
saved—unmade—is a citizen made. The 
juvenile court is to-day a recognized need 
in the great cities and the probation officer, 
the person who receives the weekly visits 
and gives good counsel, is one of the evan- 
gelistic forces of the day. 

Let me give you some facts in regard to 
the working of the court at Atlanta, 
Georgia, and you need no argument to 
prove its need elsewhere. After the juve- 
nile court law had been in effect in Atlanta 
for four years there were in 1908, eleven 
hundred and twenty-five arrests of boys and 
girls under fifteen years of age; of these, 
429 were dismissed at trial—most of them 
unnecessary arrests, 425 cases were fined to 
an aggregate of $3,407; cases reprimanded 
by court and punished by parents 129; 
cases placed on probation 130. These 
passed to the probation officer’s charge. 
Besides receiving weekly visits from these 
children at his office, this officer made 1,843 
visits to the homes of children. He placed 
20 small children in private homes, sent 
80 to institutional homes, kept many chil- 
dren in school and many parents up to their 
duties to their children. At his request a 
city ordinance had been passed and also an 
act of the legislature providing for the 
punishment of parents neglecting their 
children and contributing to their delin- 
quency. 

Now, my friends, I have told you a little 
of the juvenile offender and a little of his 
court. Let me add that the law of Georgia 
provides that a juvenile court may, it should 
be, must be, instituted on the recommenda- 
tion of two successive grand juries and 
shall be presided over by the ordinary. 

The juvenile court I have spoken of as 
a means of salvation, but it is only one. 
There are many more necessary and they 
are in the hands of you women or must 
come into being for the most part at your 
instance. Children in cities you know are 
both unwelcome and out of place. The 
poorer of them know nothing but work, 
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others neither work nor play. They are 
early driven to the drudgery of school and 
between times are either turned out into 
the streets or most virtuously impressed in 
stuffy houses. They are strangers to the 
birds, the flowers, the trees and to running 
water. The churches bore them and they 
escape from the Sunday-school as soon as 
possible. Then we wonder why the men do 
not go to church and the laws are ignored. 

If this association will set itself to the 
work of the salvation, the conservation of 
childhood by adding to the amount of child- 
ren’s happiness and pleasures you will find 
its temperance work done before you know 
it. The well-fed, happy, contented man or 
boy seldom becomes a drunkard. If you 
will help to add to parks, play grounds, 
clubs, picnics and children’s holidays as you 
have done somewhat with your bands of 
hope and bands of- mercy, if you will 
demand love and mercy for the children 
and then work for their happiness, your 
society will become absolutely indispen- 
sable and the children will rise up and call 
you blessed. 





“IN GOD WE TRUST."* 


BY HON. MORRIS SHEPPARD. 

I RISE, Mr. Chairman, without partisan 

feeling or purpose briefly to submit the 
reasons which prompted me to introduce 
at the opening of the present session a bill 
providing that the words, “In God We 
Trust,” should be retained upon the coins 
of the United States. On recent issues of 
gold coins designed by the late Augustus 
St. Gaudens this striking sentence, so ex- 
pressive of American reverence and faith, 
has been omitted. It may be interesting 
to refer here to the circumstances under 
which this motto was first inscribed upon 
our coinage. In November, 1861, when the 
foundations of the Republic were shaking, 
a Pennsylvania minister warned the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, Mr. Salmon P. Chase, 
that if the nation should perish no evi- 
dence of the religious faith of its inhabi- 
tants would be preserved upon its coins. 
Impressed by the minister’s appeal, the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, affirming that no 
nation could be strong except in the 
strength of God or safe except in His de- 
fense, and that the trust of the American 
people in God should be declared on the 
national coin, requested the Director of the 
Mint to prepare a device “with a motto 
expressing in the fewest and tersest words 


* Speech of Hon. Morris Sheppard, of 
Texas, in the United States House of Repre- 
sentatives, January 7, 1908 
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possible this national recognition.” It was 
discovered that legislation would be nec- 
essary, as the act of January, 1837, pre- 
scribed the mottos and devices for our 
coins. In April, 1864, in March, 1865, and 
in February, 1873, Congress enacted laws 
providing in substance that the words, “In 
God We Trust,” might be inscribed upon 
such coins as would admit of such motto. 

Congress ought not to permit this legend 
to be stricken from the coinage. The 
American people are fundamentally a reli- 
gious people. They are distinguished by a 
devotion to religious and civil freedom. 
Perhaps every form of religious thought’ is 
represented among us and yet we are one 
in the recognition of a supreme and all- 
wise God. The opportunity to worship the 
omnipotent Father according to the con- 
science of the individual is the basis of 
American history, the corner-stone of the 
American Commonwealth. There is an 
essential relation between God and freedom. 
Liberty as a permanent prerogative of the 
people was for all practical purposes an 
impossible conception before Abraham’s 
proclamation of the one all-seeing God. 
After this proclamation men who had wor- 
shipped kings and idols came soon to rea- 
lize that the God of the spirit was the only 
rightful sovereign. They came soon to 
understand that with the same spiritual 
Father men were brothers both here and 
hereafter. It followed immediately that 
men were spiritual and political equals, and 
liberty, equality, fraternity, dawned upon 
the human race. Thus God is the source 
of liberty and religious freedom the basis 
of political independence. Voltaire, the 
scoffer, the satirist, but above all the ana- 
lyst profound, expressed this truth with 
evident application to the American Re- 
public when raising his withered hands 
above the grandson of Benjamin Franklin 
who had besought for the youth the aged 
philosopher’s benediction, he whispered, 
“God and Liberty.” It was the idea of 
the one God and the resultant conception 
of human brotherhood that made the He- 
brew nation the world’s first self-governing 
commonwealth and enabled it to embody 
the highest religious and civic ideals six 
centuries before Greece knew an alphabet 
and more than a thousand years before the 
Latins founded Rome. 

These principles were the basis of the 
Mosaic code, a code which is to-day the 
framework of civilization and government, 
a code which enters elementally into the 
civil and criminal codes of all modern 
states, a code which taught the elevation 
of woman, the love of home, the sanctity 
of property and life, the observance of the 
Sabbath, charity, fraternity, representative 
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government, systematic education, con- 
tempt for luxury and extravagance, equal 
rights and rigid justice. These principles 
have made the Hebrew commonwealth a 
model and a light in the reformations, 
awakenings, and revolutions of the world. 
In the American Revolution arguments in 
behalf of independence and against all des- 
potism were liberally drawn from Judaic 
literature and teaching. Throughout the 
colonies the Hebrew nation was cited as 
the ideal republic. On the day the Con- 
tinental Congress declared our indepen- 
dence Franklin, Adams, and Jefferson were 
appointed to prepare a seal for the United 
States and for a device they selected a 
representation of Moses watching the Red 
Sea as it enveloped Pharaoh, adding be- 
neath the picture the words, “ Resistance to 
tyrants is obedience to God.” It is of more 
than human import that the Hebrew com- 
monwealth, embodying the ideas of God 
and liberty, was the chief example of the 
American patriots and that the United 
States, representing in the spirit underly- 
ing its institutions the Hebrew nation more 
closely than does any other country, was 
the first government since the final des- 
truction of Jerusalem, seventeen hundred 
years before, under which the Hebrew 
people were admitted to unrestricted and 
coequal citizenship. 

The beginnings of the United States 
were essentially religious, and a divine pur- 
pose may be seen in the events which made 
possible our country and its institutions. 
Surely there was omnipotent design in the 
fact that the invention of printing, the dis- 
covery of America, and the European 
Reformation took place within the same 
century. The printing press brought the 
Bible to the people, and they rose from the 
serfdom of ages to stand before God as 
untrammeled children; before each other as 
brothers and as equals. With the Reforma- 
tion began the movement to free the soul, 
the brain, the arm of man—a movement 
which culminated on this hemisphere in the 
Declaration of Independence and the Con- 
stitution of the United States. Despotism 
was assailed, and wars, commotions, perse- 
cutions raged through Europe. That this 
movement might reach fruition in a new 
world undisturbed by the errors and op- 
pressions of the old, God pointed the frail 
caravels of Columbus to these virgin shores. 
It was of more significance than even Co- 
lumbus dreamed that on landing at Salva- 
dor his first act was to kneel upon the soil 
and dedicate the infant continent to the 
King of Kings. Thus under the especial 
favor of Providence America began. I 
now propose to show that the finger of 
God may be traced in every crisis of Ameri- 
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can history and that the dominant note of 
American character has been an unfalter- 
ing trust in the wisdom and the justice of 
Omnipotence. (Applause.) 

It is worthy of remark that every effort 
to exploit this country for sordid ends 
failed utterly; the adventurers in search of 
gold and notoriety came to grief. On the 
contrary, the valiant spirits who braved 
the trackless tides, the storms, the savages, 
the snows to establish in America a govern- 
ment of the free, who fled religious and 
political oppression to erect upon these 
shores the altars of religious and political 
liberty—the Puritan, the Huguenot, the 
Catholic, the Quaker, the Walloon, the 
Waldensian, the Covenanter, the Lutheran, 
the Cavalier, the Dissenter, the High- 
lander, the Moravian, the Jew; in fact, 
the hosts of earth’s exiled and earth's 
wronged—flourished here under difficulties 
so tremendous, such pestilences, famines, 
massacres, and dissensions, that their pres- 
ervation and advancement can be attributed 
to no other source than the God whose 
worship they came to maintain in its origi- 
nal purity, whose freedom they were to 
transmit to posterity and eternity. (Ap- 
plause.) Before commencing each day’s 
work the colonists at Jamestown assembled 
in the little church to invoke the blessings 
of Jehovah.. “ Doubt not,” they wrote their 
friends at home, “God will raise our state 
and build His church in this excellent 
clime.” When in 1619 the house of bur- 
gesses, the first legislative body in America, 
was established in this colony one of its 
first resolutions was a recognition of God. 
When the little congregation of John Rob- 
inson in the north of England was driven 
by the minions and measures of intolerance 
to Holland to become immortal pilgrims in 
the cause of liberty and truth they were 
animated by a deathless trust in God. Be- 
fore landing on Massachusetts soil, after 
leaving Holland, they paused to compose 
upon the Mayflower our first written Con- 
stitution, and they began that remarkable 
document in the name of God. The first 
sentence summarizes the doctrines of God 
and freedom on which American institu- 
tions rest. Throughout colonial times the 
fires of faith and brotherhood were kept 
ablaze by Higginson, Hooker, Eliot, May- 
hew, Williams, Davenport, Fox, Penn, Bar- 
clay, Keith, Whitfield, the Wesleys, Ed- 
wards, and other champions of am 
unshackled gospel, an unshackled manhood. 
They originated the religious revivals 
which have become so splendid a feature 
of American life. The first work of the 
first printing press in America, established 
in 1639, was a metrical version of the 
Psalms. 
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The life of Washington, the buttress of 
the Republic in its most perilous emergen- 
cies, shows instance after instance of divine 
intervention. One of the most notable of 
these was his preservation during the 
slaughter of Braddock’s troops on the Mo- 
nongahela in the French and Indian war. 
So marvelous was his escape that he at 
once accredited it to the Almighty. Writ- 
ing his brother, Augustine, he said: “By 
the all-powerful dispensation of Provi- 
dence, I have been protected beyond all 
human probability or expectation; for I 
had four bullets through my coat, two 
horses shot under me, yet escaped unhurt, 
though death was leveling my companions 
on every side around me.” Indeed, his sur- 
vival excited universal comment. One of 
the foremost clergymen of the time, Rev. 
Samuel Davies, voiced the general opinion 
when he referred to Washington, in a ser- 
mon shortly after Braddock’s defeat, as 
“that heroic youth, Colonel Washington, 
whom I can not but hope Providence has 
hitherto preserved in so signal a manner 
for some important service to his country.” 
(Applause. ) 

The first Continental Congress, with the 
assembling of which the Revolution mor- 
ally began, was opened with prayer. On 
the second day the distinguished body met 
under the disturbing influence of a rumored 
bombardment of Boston. Indignation was 
on every brow, sympathy in every heart. 
The thirty-fifth Psalm, wherein David re- 
cites his wrongs and cries out for the shield 
and buckler of the Lord, was read by the 
Chaplain with such fervor and such effect 
that he broke into a thrilling prayer for the 
colonists and that John Adams afterwards 
expressed the belief that Heaven had or- 
dained this passage to be read that morn- 
ing. When the Chaplain concluded there 
was the silence of death. Then rose Pat- 
rick Henry, and under the impulse of that 
tremendous moment exclaimed in part: 
“The distinctions between Virginians, 
Pennsylvanians, New Yorkers, and New 
Englanders are no more. I am not a Vir- 
ginian, but an American.” (Applause.) 
With that sentence, inspired by more than 
human surroundings, the birth of American 
citizenship was complete, the germ of the 
American Republic was in flower. During 
the following year Henry expressed a simi- 
lar sentiment when in his memorable ad- 
dress before the Virginia Revolutionary 
convention he said that there was a just 
God who would raise up friends to fight 
the battles of the colonists and welcome 
liberty or death. 

_ Ethan Allen crowded American history 
into a single sentence when he demanded 
the surrender of Ticonderoga in the name 





of the Great Jehovah and the Continental 
Congress. On Cambridge Common, the day 
before Bunker Hill, we see the president of 
Harvard praying among our troops. The 
colonists began the American revolution 
with prayer, and before the war was over 
the British, too, had learned to pray. (Ap- 
plause.) On assuming command of the 
Continental Armies, Washington expressed 
the most unqualified confidence in the Deity. 
So desperate was the situation at the out- 
set of a struggle between a fledgling nation 
and one of the foremost powers of the 
earth, such the destitution, lack of the dis- 
cipline, lack of numbers among the colo- 
nials, that Washington wrote a friend in 
confidence: “ We are now left with a good 
deal less than half-raised regiments and 
about 5,000 militia. ... If I shall be able 
to rise superior to these and many other 
difficulties which might be enumerated, I 
shall most religiously believe that the finger 
of Providence is in it to blind the eyes of 
our enemies.” Can we doubt the partiality 
of the Creator when we recall the 
unspeakable suffering, the disparity of 
strength, the bitter winters, the ragged uni- 
forms, the bloody prints of shoeless feet, 
the poverty of state and indiyidual, the in- 
herent weakness of government, the treach- 
eries and intrigues through which the 
patriot cause ascended to consummate 
victory ? 

Can we question the especial aid of the 
Ruler of all Worlds when we see the fog 
refuse to rise that August morning in 1776 
until our army had retreated from almost 
certain annihilation on Long Island, and 
then some five years later observe the 
dawning daylight drive the escaping Corn- 
wallis back to Yorktown and surrender? 
Can we deny the interposition of Divinity 
when in the gloomiest hours of the con- 
flict we see the tattered Continentals re- 
treat barefooted over frozen roads, cross- 
ing, when almost overtaken, the Catawba 
and the Yadkin, whose waters successively 
rose to delay their pursuers? Is it strange 
that after the decisive victory of York- 
town the Continental Congress immediately 
proceeded to a church and, after expressing 
public thanks to God, proclaimed a day of 
national thanksgiving, in which the entire 
country joined most fervently? Is it 
strange that Washington, on surrendering 
his commission, deemed it an imperative 


duty to commend the nation to the con- - 


tinued protection of Omniscience? 

As the first act of Columbus on American 
soil was a recognition of Providence, it 
was remarkably fitting that nearly three 
centuries later the first act of the First 
Congress under the present system, after 
hearing the inaugural address of Washing- 
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ton, which glowed with expressions of 
gratitude to Heaven, was to assemble in a 
church and there unite in supplication to 
the Lord of all. Before the adjournment 
of that initial session Congress requested 
the President to recommend a “ day of pub- 
lic thanksgiving and prayer, in acknowl- 
edgment of the many signal ‘favors of Al- 
mighty God, and especially His affording 
the people an opportunity peaceably to es- 
tablish a constitutional government. for 
their safety and happiness.” De Tocque- 
ville, the great French historian and phi- 
losopher, who wrote the most accurate and 
remarkable analysis of American character 
yet given to mankind, observed after visit- 
ing the United States in the first half of 
the last century: “It never must be for- 
gotten that religion gave birth to Anglo- 
American society.” It is hardly possible 
to dissociate the miraculous growth of the 
American Republic in population, in terri- 
tory, in material and spiritual strength, in 
world influence, and importance from the 
co-operation of an agency more than mor- 
tal. Especially is this true when we con- 
sider the questions of internal policy which, 
after threatening the existence of the coun- 
try for seventy years, were not permanently 
settled until the altars of a reunited country 
had been christened in the blood of 
brothers. 

When in the exciting hours of the Clay 
compromise of 1850 the strife of contend- 
ing factions was angriest, Benton, his tur- 
bulence for once subdued, said, concern- 
ing the solution of the pending problem: 
“Tt seems to be above human reason. But 
there is a wisdom above human, and to 
that we must look.” On leaving his home 


at Springfield in February, 1861, for the 


assumption of the Presidency, when the 
signs of the storm through which he was 
to guide the imperiled nation were every- 
where apparent, Lincoln voiced the tra- 
ditional American trust in God when he 
said to the neighbors who had come to say 
farewell : 

“My friends, no one not in my position 
can appreciate the sadness I feel at this 
parting. A duty devolves upon me which 
is perhaps greater than that which has de- 
volved upon any other man since the days 
of Washington. He never would have suc- 
ceeded except for the aid of Divine Provi- 
dence upon which at all times he relied. 
I feel that I can not succeed without the 
same divine aid which sustained him. I 
hope you, my friends, will all pray that I 
may receive the same divine assistance with 
which success is certain.” 

Both sides in the appalling conflict which 
ensued, leaders and followers alike, Lincoln, 
Davis, Grant, Lee, McClellan, Jackson, and 
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other mighty figures, exhibited a heroism 
in march and charge, in camp and Cabinet, 
a devotion to truth as each conceived it, 
that could proceed only from the most un- 
limited faith in the Infinite Preserver. 
(Applause. ) 

Both sides achieved eternal victories, the 
one having preserved a nation, the other 
having defied annihilation and challenged 
death for its conception of the right. (Ap- 
plause.) When the assassination of Lincoln 
in April, 1865, had filled the world with 
gloom and dread and disturbances more 
violent than those of war seemed immi- 
nent, we hear the voice of Garfield as he 
lifted the American flag above the rioters 
in New York, “God reigns and the Gov- 
ernment at Washington. still lives.” Im- 
mediately the country caught the spirit of 
this matchless appeal and another crisis 
had been mastered. It was about this time, 
at the culmination of the period which es- 
tablished the unity and permanency of the 
Republic that Congress, as if by inspiration, 
ordered the sentence “In God we trust,” a 
sentence summarizing the history and re- 
flecting the character of the American 
people, to be inscribed upon the nation’s 
coinage. For more than forty years it has 
there remained to remind us of our origin 
and the world of our faith. Who can doubt 
that its educational and ethical value has 
been immense? Who will not regret its 
displacement on certain coins to make way 
for the Gaudens design, a design which 
shows on one side a woman in savage head- 
dress, on the other a Roman eagle in pre- 
datory fight—the one side a degradation 
of woman, the other a eulogy of war? 
(Applause. ) 

It is particularly appropriate that the 
inscription “In God we trust” should ap- 
pear upon our national moneys. The coin- 
age of a country is the most concrete and 
universal evidence of its sovereignty. Is 
it not fitting that this most elemental ex- 
pression of government should contain a 
recognition of the power to which the Gov- 
ernment owes its foundation, its growth, 
its glory? Again, the coinage is, as a rule, 
the first and most general token of govern- 
ment with which American children and 
foreigners seeking our citizenship become 
familiar. It enters fundamentally into the 
people’s lives and thoughts and hopes. It 
is the vitalizing element in commerce, s0- 
ciety, and government. Bearing the words 
“In God we trust,” it would suggest to 
every child and every citizen the genius of 
American institutions; it would lead every 
foreigner to study American ideals in the 
light of a proper philosophy. (Applause.) 
It is a poor time to remove this motto when 
economic disaster shrouds the land, when 
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the successful and the rich of yesterday are 
the suicides and paupers of to-day. For 
the reasons enumerated, I believe, Mr. 
Chairman, that the beautiful and stately 
sentence “In God we trust,” so symbolic 
of American history, American aspiration, 
American faith, should be permanetnly in- 
scribed upon the coinage of the United 
States. (Applause.) And permit me, sir, 
to express the firm belief that the eye of 
God is watching the American fleet as it 
speeds to-day through distant seas beneath 
strange suns and stranger stars, and that 
if we are destined, contrary to our desires 
and prayers, to meet in combat the fore- 
most heathen power of the globe, the God 
of Washington, of Lincoln, and of Lee will 
again crown the American arms with vic- 
tory. (Great applause.) 


“IT WOULD FINISH THE GAME.” 





BY ROBERT B. RISK. 


r reading William Winter’s last work 
—“QOld Friends”—I ran across this 
anecdote, the significance of which has 
been ringing in my ears ever since perusal. 
It is as follows: When the old Scotch Lord 
Balmerino was about to be led to execu- 
tion for alleged disloyalty to the House of 
Hanover, he uttered by way of comfort to 
his friends these heroic words—“ A man 
who is not fit to die is not fit to live.” 
Think of that, my brother! What a 
vast significance in the words! Not long 
ago a married lady friend of mine wrote me 
to this effect—“I try to live each day as 
if it were the last.” That it also pregnant 
with deep significance and no better rule 
of living could be framed. But the old 
lord’s words have a more terrible, never 
to be forgotten, ring. They should ever 
buzz in every one’s ears. “A man not 
fit to die is not fit to live.” It applies 
to all, whether living behind palace or cot- 
tage gate; whether ignorant or learned; 
whether high in the world’s esteem or as 
obscure as the tiniest insect. The chief 
end of man is to live right and then dying 
1s a matter of little concern, and can take 
care of itself. If you live right you can 
die right. The fear of death is a confes- 
sion of wrong living. Superstition, train- 
ing and tradition may have something to 
do with this dread, but when you try to 
find the fundamental cause of it it will 
largely be found in the consciousness that 
a complete life has not been lived, that 
too much time has been wasted foolishly, 
and that the most has not been made of 
Opportunity. When Henry Thoreau was 
ying a preacher asked, “ Have you made 
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your peace with God?” The expiring poet 
of nature calmly replied, “I never knew I 
had a quarrel with God.” That was right 
living. Thoreau was fit to die because he 
was fit to live, in having no quarrel with 
his Maker. You remember the story of 
the good Abbot who was playing some 
game with two or three of his Monks when 
the question arose what they would do if 
told they were to die within a half-hour. 
One said he would pray to such a saint, 
one would count his rosary so many times, 
and so on. Then the Abbot was asked 
what he would do, and, conscious of a long, 
noble, pious life, he calmly said—“ I would 
finish the game.” The good old man was 
as fit to die as to live, and he knew it. 
The other monks were not sure, and they 
could not finish the game in peace of mind. 
Suppose every one should sit down before 
retiring and ask himself the question, “ Am 
I fit to die?” The answer yes or no would 
determine if he is fit for living. Such self 
inquiry would have more good effect than 
a multitude of sermons. Think of the old 
lord’s words daily, my brother—“ A man 
who is not fit to die is not fit to live.”— 
Lancaster Examiner. 


<> -—-———_ 
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i following is a letter from Mr. P. 
Kreuzpointner, of Altoona, to Supt. 
Frank B. Cooper, of Seattle, Washington. 
It was written in response to an inquiry 
from Supt. Cooper concerning the work 
of the committee on industrial education 
of the American Foundrymen’s Associa- 
tion, of which Mr. Kreuzpointer is chair- 
man, and contains some things that may 
be seen with profit by the readers of the 
School Journal, 


Dear Sir: I take pleasure in answering your 
query of November 10, whether the United 
States is likely to lose its industrial standing 
because of our unpreparedness for training 
those who are to enter industrial life. 

Being a product of Germany’s, respectively 
Munich’s, industrial schools, as they existed 
fifty years ago, when I was an apprentice from 
1856 to 1861, and having followed the de- 
velopment of European systems of industrial 
education ever since, knowing the intense pres- 
sure of their economic conditions, knowing, 
as a member of two European technical so- 
cieties, the drift of their industries approxi- 
mately well, I answer your question in the 
words of prominent foreign engineers who 
visited this country, studied its industrial con- 
ditions and gave me their personal opinions 
in conversation here in Altoona. The con- 
sensus of their opinion seems to be that, un- 
less we adopt a system of thoroughly train- 
ing our industrial workers in a manner similar 
to their own, this country cannot keep up its 
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present industrial pace for more than twenty 
years because the education of the mass of 
the people, necessary to meet the ever tighten- 
ing economic conditions, due to increase in 
density of population and decrease in quality, 
or quantity, of our resources, or both, is in- 
adequate and inefficient. ; 

In 1904, the German government sent a com- 
mission of six picked educators to study our 
educational facilities. They went about very 
quietly, they avoided dinners, publicity, brass 
bands, but with German thoroughness investi- 
gated and reported that it will be many years 
before our industrial education will approach 
the effectiveness of theirs, if ever. In 1903, 
the superintendent of industrial education of 
the Empire of Austria had some correspon- 
dence with me and among other things asked 
me my opinion as to the probable fate of 
Austria’s small industries, which are the main- 
stay of that country because of lack of re- 
sources to support extensive concentrated 
manufacturing, these small industries being 
hard pressed by the flooding of Austria’s cities 
with American goods. I told him that if Aus- 
tria could keep its small industries above water 
for twenty years, they would not be much 
troubled by American competition for two 
reasons: First: That so little attention was 
paid in this country to technical education in 
our schools that when this necessity for techni- 
cal and scientific training is grasped and at- 
tempted, the psychological condition of the 
present growing generation will be too far ad- 
vanced so as not to be receptive for philo- 
sophical thinking, the mind of the present and 
past generations having run exclusively along 
mechanical lines and mathematics in the higher 
branches, and along lines of manual dexterity 
in our manual training and trade schools. 
Thus a new generation will have to be made 
receptive psychologically for to absorb and ae- 
velop, upon a national scale, the mental power 
of readily grasping the depth and breadth of 
technical education, such as we need to bring 
us approximately to the standard of industrial 
education of our foremost foreign competitors. 
And second, because of the absence of this 
technical training and the wasteful habits of 
the people and workmen, habits which are the 
inheritance of a time when the people be- 
lieved, and many still believe, that our re- 
sources are inexhaustible, hence could be 
wasted with impunity, and saving was a badge 
of meanness and niggardliness, which waste- 
ful habits and lack of technical knowledge 
necessary to make the best use of our remain- 
ing resources, cause our resources to diminish 
so rapidly that the next generation will have 
to exercise economy to keep enough for the 
growing home population and little will be 
left to throw the products of our industries 
upon the markets of our competitors in com- 
petition with their home industries. And even 
if we could instill into the people, within one 
year, the desire for technical education and 
the receptiveness of the mind of the masses 
to absorb technical teaching and knowledge, 
and, with our usual energy, apply the knowl- 
edge, we would still be at a great disadvantage 
because our foreign competitors are used 
to pinched conditions and, if necessary, can 
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tighten their belts still more, while our me- 
chanics do not know as yet what a tight belt 
means, much less are they in a willing con- 
dition to tighten it a notch or two. I have 
spoken with mechanics who told me that they 
would cause a revolution if they could not 
have two kinds of pie in their dinner pails, 
While this is easier said than done, neverthe- 
less it indicates the spirit which, when our 
economic pressure becomes more severe, will 
increase our disadvantage when competing 
with people and mechanics of foreign coun- 
tries, millions of whom think it a treat to have 
pie at Christmas and Easter and Feast days, 
or think they are well off if they have a scrap 
of meat once a week. At the annual meeting 
of the Eastern Manual Training Association, 
in 1902, I was amused when an enthusiastic 
domestic science teacher, in a well prepared 
and creditable paper, detailed the economic 
value of this, that and the other prepared 
dishes, and the blessings thus conveyed by the 
domestic science department of the manual 
training school into the homes of the Ameri- 
can mechanic. I was mean enough to spoil 
the pleasant illusion by calling attention to 
the fact that the American mechanic would 
consider such a diet good enough for the 
“Dago,” the “Dutchman,” the “ Slovac,” but 
not for him who considers brown bread a 
badge of poverty and would ostracize the man 
who would lower himself to such “ French 
penuriousness.” I know American mechanics 
now who declare the common laborer not en- 
titled to a white shirt. I do not comment upon 
this attitude of mind. I simply state the fact 
to show our degree of disadvantage whenever 
the industrially untrained and technically un- 
educated but mechanically dexterous American 
mechanic will have to face the economic pinch 
and the competition of, say, the highly skilled 
Belgian mechanic with his blue blouse and 
wooden shoes, his lentels and peas and sour 
milk, and perhaps a bit of meat on Sunday. 
The other day during noon hour I passed 
along a street where the street-car track was 
being relaid and the men, some forty, were 
sitting along the curb eating their dinner. 
They were all Americans, apparently, since 
with the beginning of the hard times last 
year some corporations discharged all Italian 
laborers to make temporary room for unem- 
ployed Americans. I am always studying the 
manner of living of working men, and walked 
slowly along to see what they had in their 
dinner pails. I did not see a single piece of 
brown bread with anyone, and while some had 
an egg or a piece of meat, there was a go 

deal of pickles, jellies and other poorly nour- 
ishing material, costing money but having little 
food value. I wish I could have brought some 
domestic science teachers along, or taken them 
through some industrial establishment during 
dinner hour so that they might learn, not how 
to teach the children of the American me- 
chanic to prepare dishes which the child’s 
parents reject as good only for the “ Dago,” 
but to teach them how to get food value for 
the money expended. Whenever the pinch 
comes, and it will come soon enough at the 
rate we are traveling, and the belt has to be 
tightened, the cheaper and equally nourishing 
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diet will come of itself and the domestic 
science department of our schools will have 
prepared the ground for new conditions by 
training in that skill and knowledge which a 
change for changed conditions of life makes 
possible without great hardship. You see the 
interdependence of industrial education for the 
sexes if we want to counteract the forces 
which now tend to make us lose our industrial 
standing in competition with our foreign 
rivals. A few days ago I sent you three 
charts, two of which need no explanation. 
The third one should make every American 
citizen sit up and take notice how we ought 
to hustle in introducing and incorporating in- 
dustrial schools into our educational system. 
The upper diagram of the chart shows the 
small area of our school population and the 
shaded area the insignificant amount of mostly 
inferior, industrial education now to be had 
by our industrial working population. The 
blank area shows that we offer nothing to our 
future artisans and, worse still, we have abso- 
lutely nothing to bridge the gap from the 
time children drop out of school, shown by 
the descending school line at 12 years of age, 
and the time they have settled down for their 
life’s work, whatever that is. Do you, does 
any intelligent and patriotic citizen of Seattle 
honestly believe that we can hold our present 
industrial and commercial supremacy for any 
length of time with such an educational void 
and inferior vocational training? 

Now look at the lower diagram, showing 


Germany’s industrial educational system. There 


is no educational void or gap. Out of the 
common school today and into the “ Continua- 
tion” or “Fortbildungsschule” tomorrow, 
up to at least the 17th and in some sections 
to the 18th year of age, with compulsion of 
the strictest kind, making the employer respon- 
sible for the attendance of his employees under 
18 years, and compelling the employer to send 
the young people to school during working 
house six or nine hours a week. A compari- 
son between these two diagrams is a forcible 
illustration for our necessity to fill up that 
blank and fearfully wasteful gap, if we want 
to hold our own. It will cost money and effort 
to be sure, but we cannot eat the cake and keep 
it; we cannot wash the fur without wetting 
it; we cannot continually take intellectual 
crops out of the social soil without fertilizing 
that soil for the continued production of 
trained talent and intelligence. We can do it 
and must do it, if we are to retain our com- 
manding position. If we do not do it, then 
the foreign engineers and manufacturers, who 
told me that we could not keep up the present 
pace more than twenty years without becom- 
ing a back number, unless we wake up to a 
comprehension of the educational situation, 
are right in their judgment. 

To raise the means for the establishment of 
a comprehensive system of public trade and 
industrial schools should not be so difficult for 
us if poor Belgium, Germany and Austria can 
do it. The city of Munich, of 520,000 inhabi- 
tants, supports 48 trade schools and 12 manual 
training schools. If we had as many indus- 
trial schools as the little kingdom of Wuert- 
emberg has, we ought to have 30,000 schools, 
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in proportion to population, Pennsylvania 
alone ought to have 1,000. A friend of mine 
in the city of Hagen, Prussia, who is on the 
school board, wrote me that for this year, 
1908, they were to expend thirty-three per- 
cent. (33%) of the total taxation of the city 
for school purposes and even that does not 
provide for this year’s increase of population. 
If we would ask an American community to 
expend that much, the school board would be 
denounced bitterly. In the 1907 annual school 
report for the city of Hagen, I find the ex- 
penditure per pupil of the “ Realgymnasium,” 
the “Gymnasium” and the “ Unterklassen” 
$88.62; 722 pupils. The expenditure per pupil 
in the “Oberrealschule,” $8,167; 496 pupils. 
The expenditure per pupil in the “ Lehrerinen- 
Seminar und Seminarvorschule,” $20.30; 670 
pupils. The expenditure per pupil in the “ Ho- 
here Maschienenbauschule,” including evening 
and Sunday classes, $92.20; 240 pupils. The ex- 
penditure per pupil in the elementary schools, 
$18.50; 14,379 pupils. I do not know what the 
city’s budget was for 1907, but for 1908 it was 
three million marks, one mark equalling 24.8 
cents, and my friend wrote me that there were 
more than one million marks of that three 
million appropriated for schools. There were 
600 girls in the domestic science or “ Haus- 
haltungsschule” and all the boys, of course, 
were obliged to go to some kind of industrial 
school until 17 years of age. See why the 
American consul at Stuttgart, Wuertemberg, 
complains that less and less is imported from 
the United States and more and more is ex- 
ported to the United States. During the last 
five years Germany has doubled the sale of 
machinery to the United States, Belgium has 
trebled it. Yet we proclaim that we are the 
greatest machine builders in the world. From 
a report of a special agent, issued by the 
United States government last July, to investi- 
gate the trade conditions in Mexico, I take the 
following: “While the trade returns afford 
just cause for a certain degree of satisfaction, 
it must not be forgotten that competitors of 
the United States, while holding in comparison 
but a small percentage of Mexico’s trade, are 
at the same time making more rapid progress.” 
I know of a case where an American agent 
for a furniture house went to a Mexican 
town, had to hire an interpreter, was ignorant 
of conditions, stayed a week and did not sell 
a cent’s worth. Meantime a German agent 
came along, who could speak Spanish, knew 
the money and trade conditions, loafed around 
a week to study the lay of the land, and the 
second week sold $10,000 worth of furniture. 
I send you a lecture on idustrial education 
which I delivered in Philadelphia a couple 
years ago. You may copy it and return at 
your leisure. 

But even if we could command the use of 
$500,000,000 and could train 100,000 teachers in 
a week, we would still be handicapped by the 
retarding traditions of our schools, especially 
the unfriendliness of the high school towards 
industrial education in the high school; we 
would be handicapped by the lack of co-opera- 
tive spirit which makes the school people, the 
industrial people, the professional people, the 
lodge, the society and club and church people, 
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the labor union and non-labor union people, 
the American, Irish, Scotch, German, Eng- 
lishman, each go his own way without har- 
mony of purpose and unity of action. In Ger- 
many and Belgium these astonishing sacri- 
fices for education are made possible by the 
unrestrained co-operation of all social forces 
without reserve and distinction. When it 
comes to education, the capitalist and the 
laborer, the monarchist and the socialist work 
in perfect harmony. 

Speaking now from a purely economic stand- 
point, our high tariff is also a disturbing fac- 
tor in as much as it created a sense of se- 
curity from outside interference in the great 
mass of industrial workers and an unwilling- 
ness to train the mind where legislation would 
protect us from undesirable ‘mental exertion 
to learn economic production by learning the 
secrets of the laws of nature, viz: science and 
techniques. Where a large concern could 
easily learn economic ways of production by 
sending some smart Alec abroad who, without 
stealing secrets or dishonesty of any kind, 
could learn for an expenditure of traveling 
expenses better ways of doing things more 
economically, months and years were spent and 
material without end was wasted to learn the 
same thing, painfully and laboriously by ex- 
perimentation. But now that our great con- 
cerns, in their management and methods of 
production, are coming down to rock bottom 
and a scientific basis, they encounter the in- 
comprehensibility of the workmen for scien- 
tific and economic measures and the ingrained 
habits of wastefulness, which to overcome 
disciplinary measures are resorted to, must be 
resorted to, in many instances, which, however, 
not being understood are resented as interfer- 
ing with American independence, create fric- 
tion and misunderstanding where there ought 
to be co-operation and confidence. While, for 
instance, in Germany where, with all the bit- 
terness between socialists and capitalists, the 
technical-civic training of the workers lets 
them understand technical economic measures 
and methods of management in the shop; 
hence the avoidance of unnecessary friction 
due to lack of technical knowledge. 

Summing up, then, the various points in 
answer to your question whether the United 
States is likely to lose its industrial standing 
because of the absence of systematic train- 
ing of those who enter industrial life, the 
answer must be in the affirmative as long as 
we make no concerted and systematic effort 
as a nation to supply that training. The foun- 
dation of our phenomenally rapid industrial 
development and strength thus far has rested 
upon the immense wealth of our resources and 
our free institutions and pioneer spirit of inde- 
pendence which fostered an individualism that 
rioted in our resources without thought of 
consequences, while our competitors, due to 
scarcity of resources and density of popula- 
tion, had to study the laws of nature, to make 
use of these laws, through the application of 
science and technique to the best advantage, to 
make two blades of grass grow where one 
grew before. Their inability to riot amidst 
their limited resources imposed upon them 
self-control and habits of economy, or starve. 
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This, in turn, produced their splendid system 
of education, their self-sacrifice, their harmony 
of purpose and unity of action to maintain 
and perfect that education. 

To the degree, then, as we are approaching 
this same economic condition, to the degree 
as our resources diminish, to the degree as 
density of population and the imperative ne- 
cessity for greater economy in the use of our 
resources circumscribes the old traditional pio- 
neer spirit and checks the rampant individual- 
ism, to that degree, we, in the United States, 
must adjust and adapt our educational system 
to those new social and economic conditions 
where the study of the laws of nature, the 
application of scientific and technical knowl- 
edge, a sincere co-operative spirit, a high sense 
of civic duty and responsibility must make up 
for diminished wealth of resources and cir- 
cumscribed individual activity. This is be- 
coming and has become a national issue, and 
this issue has to be met by an intelligent, 
liberally supported and universally extended 
system of trade and industrial schools as a 
continuation of our elementary schools. And 
to the degree as we ignore these economic 
changes, to the degree as we hesitate to recog- 
nize the educational necessities of the economic 
and industrial situation, to the degree as we 
refuse to make the necessary sacrifices for the 
industrial and technical training of the mass 
of our industrial workers, who, in the end will 
rule our country, by sheer force of numbers 
if not by intelligence, to that degree will the 
United States lose its industrial and, as a con- 
sequence, its political standing. 

Very truly yours, 
PauL KREUZPOINTNER, 
Chairman. 





PLANTS WAGE WAR. 


HE keen competition in commercial 
circles, even in these strenuous days, 
is as nothing beside that of many plants 


and trees for bare existence. Their en- 
tire lives, from the time they form in the 
parent seed-pod, are beset with peril, for 
nature is as much mistress of destruction 
as of creation, declares a writer in 
Answers. 

Every plant growing in a wild state has 
something to combat against. It may be 
the war waged against it by plants of other 
species, or it may be the likelihood of being 
devoured by animal or insect. At the same 
time, all plants in their wild state are pro- 
vided with weapons of defense, and often 
the weakest plant has proportionately the 
strongest weapon; directly cultivation is 
brought about, however, so do the defense- 
less faculties disappear. This is particu- 
larly evident in the case of the garden 
plum, which, in its natural state, carries 
long, sharp thorns, as a protection against 
the browsing animals. 

Thorns, spikes, spines, and stiff, bristly 
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growths are the most common forms of 
plant defense. There are many plants that 
have spines only when young, shedding 
these weapons of defense when old enough 
and sufficiently strong to exist without 
them. Other plants, again, carry their 
spikes, or spines, on the under part of the 
leaves, to ward off creeping foes, such as 
slugs. 

In a childish way, we have all looked 
at the araucaria, or money puzzle tree, and 
firmly decided that the spikes were in- 
tended to ward off simian acrobats. As 
a matter of fact, however, the spikes were 
there for a very different purpose. The 
trunk of the araucaria is composed of soft, 
pithy wood, and the sap travels upwards 
so near the bark that were this covering 
broken by a blow the tree would “ bleed.” 
The spikes, therefore, are to prevent a pos- 
sible blow from reaching the bark; and as 
the tree grows, and the trunk towards the 
base toughens, so do these basal spikes 
drop off. 

The most terrible plant defense of all is 
that of a wreath of thorns, a creeper that 
flourishes in the dense jungles of South 
America. A horse or man struggling 
through such a jungle, if so unfortunate 
as to come in contact with this creeper, 


will rapidly be enfolded with the sinuous 
lengths, that, snake-like, form a chevaux 
de frise around the intruder, from the 
clutches of which it is impossible to get 


free without assistance. The more the 
victim struggles the tighter he is held; and 
this plant can best be described as a series 
of springs, the tightening of one coil affect- 
ing all the others. 

But often the more subtle methods of 
defense prove of greater interest than the 
apparent ones. It is a well-known fact 
that animals dislike drinking water that 
has lain in the large, bowl-like leaves of 
certain plants, such as rhubarb, and the 
vegetable marrow, and this is merely an 
unlooked-for scheme of defense. 

Other plants, again, ensure their im- 
munity from attack by the indigestibility 
of their leaves. The rhododendron, for 
example, has stringy, tough leaves, that 
must be the reverse of palatable, even to 
the most goat-like animal. The more fa- 
miliar laurel is also distinctly uninviting 
as a dish; and if a moth were placed in an 
air-tight box with some crushed laurel 
leaves the poisonous fumes would kill the 
insect. 

The problem of poison is not a very 
hard one to solve, and enters very largely 
into the plan of plant defense. It is ob- 
viously harmful for the bark to be bitten 
from trees, hence on many varieties grows 
a moss fatal to browsing animals. 
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Yet another form of plant defense is 
that of odor. In the majority of cases, 
warning of poison is given to animals by 
odor. 
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SUPREME DEBT OF AMERICA TO THESE MEN 
—THE HAND OF GOD IN THEIR WORK. 


Sie plans of the committee on the re- 

ligious observance of the Hudson-Ful- 
ton celebration provided for services in 
churches of all denominations. The Re- 
formed churches dating back to the coming 
of the Dutch to these shores gave special 
emphasis to these services. The Monday 
edition (Sept. 27) of the Brooklyn Eagle— 
which for its weekly reports, of sermons 
is, we think, the best issue of any news- 
paper in America, or perhaps in the world 
—gives brief reports from many pulpits. 
We make extracts from these knowing the 
interest that will be felt in them by the in- 
telligent reader. 

Rev. Dr. Cadman: The most notable so- 
cial and political event of the sixteenth cen- 
tury was the struggle for the dominion of 
the narrow and the farther seas. Before 
1588 that sovereignty belonged to Spain and 
had been fairly won by her. When rudely 
challenged by the mariners of Elizabeth of 
Engiand and the Holland Beggars of the 
Sea, she solemnly re-avowed her claim and 
rested it on the favor and determination of 
God. If God answers in far-reaching 
events and influential hostilities, He gave 
the refusal to Spain. Notwithstanding, the 
Spanish leaders were extraordinary in them- 
selves and also in their achievements. They 
had stretched the limits of the known 
world; they had conquered Mexico and 
Peru; they had built splendid churches and 
founded cities of stone and marble through- 
out their South American colonies; they 
had taken possession of the West Indian 
Islands; they had defeated the Turk and 
conquered the Netherlands. But when the 
storms of the Scotch coasts completed: the 
work of destruction begun by Howard and 
Drake off the Dover shore, Spain’s work 
was ended, and save for that ending, it is 
highly probable that Henry Hudson’s ex- 
plorations would never have begun. 

Within fifty years, England and Holland 
suddenly sprang into renown. Before that 
period, with a few honorable exceptions, — 
they had cruised in their own fishing 
grounds, and this by sufferance. After it, 
they were the visible masters of the world. 
Hence Henry Hudson’s course was released. 
But in his personal career “a Power not 
ourselves ” worked for righteousness. He 
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was an Englishman, sailing for one voyage 
only in a Dutch ship. The clearest light 
we have concerning his adventures shines 
on this memorable third effort. He was 
aflame with desire to establish a shorter 
route to the older world, and was sad and 
disappointed because he had simply found 
a new world. He knew not how much he 
had found. He did the things he did not 
intend to do and left undone the things he 
would have sacrificed his life to accom- 
plish, and yet he is full of health and bless- 
ing to countless millions. He turned back 
from the upper reaches of the noble and 
beautiful river which now bears his name, 
unconscious of the overwhelming fact that 
he had found a new social and continental 
center for mankind. A few pelts gathered 
by barter, a mutinous crew, a stormy pas- 
sage eastward, and detention when he 
touched his native shores again—these, fol- 
lowed by his death with his son in the 
frozen north when on his last great quest, 
make the outward history of Henry Hudson 
and his times. 

But the sequel is a noble justification of 
the faith we have in a superintending God, 
who girded Henry Hudson and made him 
go whither he would not. A high and salu- 
tary purpose in life may be and it often is 
beset with human errors and human hind- 
rances, none the less is it secured in heaven 
and we may safely rest our case for him 
upon the unerrant wisdom and unfailing 
benevolence of the God whose goings forth 
have been from the days of old. He broke 
the gates of brass asunder; He revealed to 
us the treasures of darkness, and He did 
this through the instrumentality of that 
master mariner who went from the Sacra- 
ment Table of the London sanctuary on 
April 19, 1607, and entered the Lower Bay 
— city on the first days of September, 
1609. 
Dr. Robert Bruce Hall: The influence of 
Holland upon our national life is generally 
overlooked. This is a time when that in- 
fluence should be noted in wider perspec- 
tive than the mere fact of Henry Hudson, 
an Englishman, sent out from Holland by 
enterprising Dutchmen, discovering the 
river which bears his name. The character 
of the Dutch settlers of New York has not 
been appreciated rightly. They were ear- 
nest, shrewd, industrious, persistent, pug- 
nacious, liberty-loving and God-fearing. 
His more than eighty years of war with 
Spain taught him to prize soul liberty. New 
York, founded by the Dutch and controlled 
largely by Dutch thought, is conspicuous 
for adherence to the principle that con- 
science should be free. In New England 
the Puritans whipped and imprisoned Bap- 
tists and Quakers. This was done legally, 
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as the law forbade such services and such 
preaching as they gave then and which they 
still give to-day. But New York never had 
such laws upon its statute books. The Hol- 
lander came from a land, the only land on 
earth where men could think as they please 
and speak as they thought. They came 
from a nation where every laborer could 
read and where every child went to school. 
The Pilgrims were nobler than the Puri- 
tans only because they were Puritans, who, 
by a twelve years stay in Leyden had 
learned lessons there of liberty, the noblest 
in the world. The Dutchman was the 
world’s leader both in education and in 
civil and religious liberty. He fought civi- 
lization’s battle when he himself was civi- 
lization’s outlaw without'a right to be re- 
spected or a hope to which he might cling. 
Dr. Cleland McAfee: In the midst of the 
flurry of events, the hand of God is not 
visible. It is only afterward, when the air 
is cleared and events are taking their posi- 
tion in a proper perspective, that one is 
compelled to say, What hath God wrought? 
It is irreligious to pretend that the history 
of Scripture times is sacred, providential, 
and all that, while the history of our own 
times is not so. Let an Isaiah write our 
history, let Paul analyze our facts, and you 
shall see God’s hand. Let Gibbon write 
the history of Israel, that history at its most 
striking period, and you shall see no hand 
of God. Your irreligious man will find ade- 
quate explanation of all events in nearby 
human actions. Just as a child finds ample 
explanation for a new dress in the fact that 
the mother ordered it and the father paid 
for it, both realizing that back of both those 
nearby facts there lies a great wealth of 
meaning which is not explained in a phrase 
or two. But one of the marks of our ma- 
turity is knowledge that nearby explana- 
tions are inadequate explanations; that you 
never know why a thing has happened until 
you have put it into relation with the great, 
wide scheme of things, until you find God’s 
hand in it. You can tell the story of both 
the events as though there were no God, 
you can tell the story of the American Rev- 
olution, you can tell the story of the cross 
of Calvary and leave God out—but you can- 
not tell the whole story on any such basis. 
This morning, therefore, I come to you 
with three simple propositions. They are 
these: 1. That most of the discoveries made 
concerning America reveal a divine intent, 
since on the human side they were uninten- 
tional or incidental. 2. The divine over- 
ruling appears notably in the work of Henry 
Hudson, both in the origin, the process and 
the outcome of his voyage. 3. The divine 
Providence appears in the work of Robert 
Fulton in the accomplishing of a larger pur- 
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pose than the men of his day even guessed. 

Rev. N. M. Waters: That was a great 
era in the world’s history when Henry Hud- 
son, in 1609, English by birth and Dutch by 
service, sailed the Half Moon into the 
North River. It was a great land, that 
which he discovered, though he came look- 
ing for a northwestern passage to China. 
The men of that day realized that it was 
a wonderful country. John Smith, in Vir- 
ginia, was trying to find it, and Hudson had 
a letter from him, if indeed, he did not see 
him as he sailed from Maine to Chesa- 
peake and then along the coast to Sandy 
Hook. The people of the Half Moon filled 
Europe with tales of the rich land—the 
“tall oaks, the profusion of maize, the Tur- 
kish wheat and the savage people who are 
rich.” 

It was a great people who settled the 
Hudson Valley. One can but stop to won- 
der about the course of American history, 
if the Pilgrim immigration had come to the 
Hudson rather than the Charles. One thing 
is certain, the story of New York had not 
been unknown as it is for the want of tell- 
ing. Those New England fathers felt they 
were the chosen people, and they never 
hesitated to say so. But the people who did 
come to New Netherland in 1623 were a 
chosen people, also, and they also came out 
of Holland. Holland had already done 
much for America unborn. It was at the 
siege of Leyden. William the Silent had 
said, “ Break down the dykes,” and giving 
Holland back to the sea had routed the 
Spanish hosts and preserved the faith of 
our fathers. It was Holland that taught 
England to master the sea. It was from 
Holland that England got her translated 
Bible, the new learning, the printing press, 
the free church and the free school. It was 
Holland that gave a home to the persecuted 
Pilgrims and gave them their final lessons 
in liberty before she sent them to New Eng- 
land. It was Holland that had commis- 
sioned Henry Hudson for that voyage 
which brought the Half Moon to Sandy 
Hook to lift the curtain on a land in the 
new world which was the key to the conti- 
nent. It was from Holland that Jesse De 
Forest, in 1623, brought his home-makers 
to the Hudson country. They were Pil- 
grims for conscience sake, and were called 
Walloons, “ foreigners.” And while their 
children spoke Dutch, and all were loyal to 
the Dutch flag, the elder spoke French. 
They had been tried by fire, and sought a 
country where the keeper of men’s con- 
Science was God. Great is the part that 
New York has played in the history of the 
republic. It was not only a great land; it 
was not only settled by a great people, but 
its story makes up a great history. 
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Dr. C. F. Wrigley: The prophet Isaiah 
is praying for an exhibition of God’s power. 
“Rend the heavens and come down, and 
show to thine enemies thy greatness.” This 
was in exact accord with the belief of those 
days. God was seen in the world only in 
His extraordinary manifestations. To-day 
we have a different idea of God. We see 
His presence in the orderly working of 
natural law; in the deeds of the great and 
good everywhere, and so dominant is this 
idea in the thinking of the day that we are 
close to a very real danger—viz., the danger 
of forgetting that God is transcendent as 
well as immanent, and that He can make 
Himself known and has made Himself 
known in extraordinary ways. Neverthe- 
less, under the stimulus of the dominant 
idea in theology at present, it is easy for 
us to believe that God works in and for and 
through and with men, and so the thanks- 
giving we have offered to God for guiding 
Hudson in his discovery, and Fulton in the 
development of the steam engine, has in 
it the ring of reality. It is either belief in 
God or in chance, and we do not believe in 
chance. It is the point of view that differ- 
entiates men—Christian men—from other 
men. It is thé point of view that tests the 
man, and it is the thing that tests the qual- 
ity of our prosperity, for no prosperity has 
in it the elements of reality that is be- 
lieved to be the product of chance. We 
say, then, that God has wrought out the 
natural greatness of our modern civiliza- 
tion; and because the past century was the 
birth hour of practically everything which 
we connect with that term we may say that 
Fulton’s achievement, 100 years ago, was 
the beginning, under God, of modern ma- 
terial development. Steam power has en- 
abled us to level mountains and fill valleys, 
to cross deserts and conquer the seas, and it 
has changed the world into a vast brother- 
hood, because it has done away with for- 
eign lands and men have come to know 
each other, and as we know each other 
hostility toward the foreigner perishes and 
surely this is God’s doing. 

Rev. John H. Wiley: It is a stroke of 
genius, the conception of this twofold cele- 
bration. Hudson and Fulton; the one who 
discovered, the other who utilized. The one 
who captured, the other who. fitted the har- 
ness. It meant the taming of the river. 
These great waterways were to be yoked 
to the car of human progress. From the 
beginning the river has been the motor 
nerve of civilization, Men have sat down 
on their banks and dreamed dreams of 
empire. The Nile, the Tiber, the Rhine, 
the Thames, the Potomac, these are the 
pathways along which has trodden the pro- 
cession of the centuries. Their history 
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would be a history of the world. It would 
be as fascinating as a fairy tale. The 
river has peopled the continent. The center 
of population has moved westward up or 
down its stream. 

Wherever there are no rivers we are 
making them. Egypt was stealing water 
from the river for her millet and her clover 
4,000 years before Sir William Willcocks 
turned the upper Nile into a lake and 
flooded the ancient temples of Karnak. 
The Aztecs were creating artificial rivers 
when our ancestors were clothed in a bark 
string about the waist and cracking the 
leg bones of the cave bear to suck the raw 
marrow. On Thursday, September 23, by 
the touch of an electric button, President 
Taft sent eight million gallons of water 
per minute into acres and acres of brown 
sun-blistered desert. It will change the 
wilderness into an Eden. It is the begin- 
ning of a gigantic scheme by which may be 
crowded with orchards the 470,000,000 
acres of American continent which God 
forgot. 

This is the hand of God. A part of His 
gospel, as providential as the wars of Israel, 
as inspired as the Acts of the Apostles. 
And we do well to stay the march of pro- 
cession and the blaze of searchlight long 
enough to come into our churches on this 
great national rest day and tell one another 
of these things, and say, “ What hath God 
wrought?” “He is the governor among 
the nations and his dominion endureth, 
world without end.” 

Dr. Henry C. Swentzel: God has plans 
and He cares for them. It was a large 
matter to Him that this country should be 
known. It was a large matter to Him that 
a steamboat should be built. Hudson and 
Fulton had to do with origins and pros- 
pects, with history. and prophecy. They 
both pointed to this land as an arena for 
the future and to our own heavens as the 
place where some day the star of empire 
should shine. Their great prophecies are 
in course of fulfillment, for this land is 
coming forth to do a world-wide work, the 
magnitude of which no one now appreci- 
ates. It has become a union of mighty 
commonwealths. In manufactures, in busi- 
ness, in literature and scholarship, in all the 
departments to which students and thinkers, 
workers and heroes belong, the Americans 
are coming to the front in a way too self- 
evident to be mistaken. Scarcely more than 
twenty-five years ago we were almost pro- 
vincial. We are to-day truly metropolitan, 
and we are making ready to be cosmo- 
politan. 

Rev. C. W. McCormick: The central 
thought of this celebration is personality. 
It is a tribute to individual and successful 
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manhood. Hudson and Fulton belonged to 
two distinct periods in the development of 
our national life. Hudson’s age was char- 
acterized by adventure. It is hard for us to 
realize that beyond a few points on the 
coast of America, this entire continent was 
a wilderness traveled only by the foot of 
the savage. The qualities of manhood which 
this period demanded were physical hardi- 
hood and indomitable courage. Two cen- 
turies later, though the entire continent had 
by no means been explored, Fulton found 
himself amid very different conditions. The 
East had settled down to peace and quiet, 
and there was leisure for invention. For 
four hundred years there had been little, if 
any, improvement in the modes of naviga- 
tion. Ships were still at the mercy of the 
winds. Several more or less successful at- 
tempts had been made to utilize steam to 
propel ships, but it was Robert Fulton who 
settled forever the question of steam navi- 
gation. If his heroism is less attractive 
than that of Hudson, a little reflection will 
show that it was not less real. He, too, was 
possessed of a consuming ambition, not in- 
deed for the discovery of new land, but of 
forces and agencies which should aid men 
in their struggles for higher attainments. 
Led by this ambition he subordinated his 
artistic taste and his love of scholarly as- 
sociation to, the hard tasks and disappoint- 
ments of an inventor. In his success he 
conferred a lasting benefit upon the world 
and gave himself a place among the world’s 
heroes. 

To-day we celebrate the conquests of 
men who have led us into material posses- 
sions. Some day we shall celebrate the 
greater conquests of men who shall have 
shown us how to make these material ac- 
quisitions serve the highest good not of a 
few, but of all men. 

Rev. Joseph J. Murray: In their lives 
Hudson and Fulton made magnificent con- 
tributions to the progress and development 
of the world’s civilization, making them- 
selves highest examples of patriotism. The 
achievements which gained for them their 
crown of fame have left the human race 
their debtors to the end of time. Henry 
Hudson, as pioneer and discoverer, repre- 
sents one of the noblest types of human 
benefactors, men of intrepid daring, true 
knowledge, and tenacious purpose, who 
have braved every peril on land and sea to 
extend the limits of civilization, and blaze 
a trail for the advance of commenre, sci- 
ence and religion. By his marvelous in- 
vention. Fulton ranked himself among that 
brilliant gallaxy of inventors whose bene- 
factions to the world no man may measure. 
The little Clermont fairly revolutionized 
the marine world, and set forward in leaps 
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and bounds the progress of science and 
commerce. We might go further still, and 
say that this frail, clumsy craft has done 
more than any other agency to knit to- 
gether the human race into a single family 
with similar aims, with similar ambitions 
and similar ideals—all under the guidance 
and inspiration of the teachings of Jesus 
Christ. It is the lesson of labor and per- 
severance we would draw from the lives 
of Hudson and Fulton. Their persevering 
toil made them ambassadors of the Most 
High God for the uplift and betterment of 
the human race, and keeps their names 
blessed in the memory of men. 

Dr. Robert J. Kent: There is no more 
fascinating chapter in the story of the prog- 
ress of mankind than that which deals with 
exploration and invention. It is a record 
of heroic endeavor, of repeated failure and 
of ultimate success. And the bearing of 
it all upon the Kingdom of God was not 
dreamed of at the time. In fact, the mo- 
tives of the intrepid voyagers across un- 
known seas was often chiefly mercenary. 
They were seeking a shorter route to great 
wealth. They did not know that they were 
blazing the path for the kingdom to ad- 
vance. When Hudson sailed up the river 
that bears his name he was actuated by 
commercial interests. In his most glowing 
visions he could never have foreseen the 
magnificent gateway of a nation’s com- 
merce and the great city wherein the prob- 
lems of human liberty and governments 
should be grappled with. When one reads 
the record of discovery and invention, and 
sees how they have been made to contribute 
to the kingdom of God, he is made to feel 
the presence of an overruling Providence 
in human affairs. 

Rev. A. H. Morse: Other nations have 
celebrated their victories in war, but we 
have called the nations together to cele- 
brate the victories of the most peaceful 
events that have ever occurred. It is a 
great thing for the child to pass through 
these days. It is worth more than a post- 
graduate course in history, science and 
economics. To see the Half Moon beside 
the ocean liners is to look upon an object 
lesson in the conquests of invention; to 
look at the Clermont among the great ships 
of to-day is to marvel not at the growth of 
ships, but at the growth of men; and to 
see the nations assembled here in peaceful 
parade is to take a lesson in political econ- 
omy. We are glad also that with the great 
celebration we are not to forget the heroes 
of Arctic exploration, nor the men who 
have just made their conquests in aerial 
navigation. 

It is well to honor Henry Hudson and 
Robert Fulton and to teach their names to 
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the children; it is well to extol the hero- 
ism of the one and the patience, persever- 
ance of the other; and to show how these 
were chosen men permitted of God to 
march before their age and show the things 
that were yet to be. Few names have ever 
been written which are greater than these. 
I would have the children honor the man 
who endured the hardships of Hudson, nor 
would I have them forget the tragedy of 
his death; I would have them know the 
toil and poverty of Fulton, and the dis- 
appointments with which he met, till at 
length he launched what was then described 
as a “moster of the sea, defying wind and 
tide, and breathing flame and smoke.” I 
would have parks dedicated to their mem- 
ory and have the children of the city play 
about the statues of these great men. 

In these two weeks we shall review the 
progress of invention, and the growth of 
a nation. We shall come from this cele- 
bration to find our duties hard upon us, 
and what shall we do with them? Duties 
are not done to the beating of drums, and 
amid the flutter of bunting. And what shall 
this great land do with its problems, in 
city and commonwealth? This parade 
seems to be great, but only when measured 
by terrestrial things; and man is more than 
a creature of earth and time. He is a son 
of God, and his true life is lived with God. 
Therefore, I plead that amid all our excite- 
ment, the city will find time for reflection 
and worship. The only glory, great and 
lasting, is the wondrous glory of God. 

Dr. Newell Dwight Hillis: Fulton’s 
achievement, takes on a world-wide sig- 
nificance, in that it brought distant nations 
close together. Society began with a river 
civilization—the Nile, the Euphrates, the 
Jordan. The small boat was adequate to 
the river. Then came the sea civilization, 
when men harnesed the wind to a sail, and 
in that era power left the banks of the river 
and wealth was garnered about the Medi- 
terranean. Later came an ocean civiliza- 
tion, with Amsterdam, London and Liver- 
pool sending ships across the Atlantic. But 
commerce was confined, for trade belongs 
to the temperate zone, that belt lying be- 
tween the Arctic and the tropics which 
runs around the world like a band of 
emerald and gold. For commerce and civi- 
lization have always been confined to that 
zone. Long ago merchants perceived that 
Africa lay in the track of trade, with India, 
and they cut the Suez Canal. Now South 
America lies like an insurmountable bar- 
rier in the path of commerce and the 
Panama Canal has to be cut. Once that 
achievement is completed, the center of 
gravity for the world’s commerce will be 
changed. Then for the first time in his- 
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tory there will be a world commerce and 
a world civilization. Once England was 
six weeks distant, in the winter, by reason 
of opposing storms; now the steamship has 
brought England near. London itself is 
anchored just off Sandy Hook, and Yoko- 
hama is within hailing distance of San 
Francisco. The closer trade relations are 
bringing relations of brotherhood, and the 
world-friendship is making universal arbi- 
tration possible, and organizing an assault 
upon war and race hatred. 

Rev. Edward Niles: That the orange, 
white and blue floated from the masthead 
of the Halve Maen instead of any other 
color combination is of vital significance. 
It meant the introduction into the Western 
Hemisphere of the ideals that flag alone 
represented: Free church, free state, free 
schools. It determined the character of the 
settlers who followed in its wake. Other 
colonies were asylums of fugitives; New 
England from persecuting royalty, Virginia 
from persecuting commonwealth, the Caro- 
linas from persecuting papacy, Maryland 
from persecuting Protestantism, Rhode Is- 
land from persecuting Puritanism, Georgia 
from pestering creditors. Pennsylvania 
from a multitudinous assortment of ene- 
mies to peace of mind. The Halve Mean 
sailed from the only land where man was 
free to believe what he chose and to wor- 
ship as he pleased. The initials on its ban- 
ner formed the trade mark of the most en- 
lightened and prosperous of mercantile 
companies and presaged colonists keen 
after trade, stubborn for their rights, God- 
fearing, intelligent burghers. The cargo of 
the Halve Maen, represented by her flutter- 
ing flag, was of infinitely more value than 
that stored away in her hold. 


ROBERT FULTON MEMORIAL. 





A MEMORIAL such as has never in the 
history of the world been erected by the 
contributions of the public as a testimonial 
to the worth and work of an individual is 
about to be built in New York City in 
honor of a native citizen of Lancaster 
county, and promises to be one of the chief 
adornments of that great city. The plans 
that have been partially completed to give 
recognition to the great genius of Robert 
Fulton call for the erection of a water- 
gate and tomb at a cost of three million 
dollars, and the men who are at the head 
of the project leave no doubt of their 
ability to carry it through. Provisional 
specifications have been prepared, and the 
leading architects of this country will pre- 
sent designs for the memorial. A wide 
latitude will be given these men, but in a 
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general way it is proposed to have the 
tomb of Fulton at the summit of the site 
selected, from One Hundred and Four- 
teenth to One Hundred and Sixteenth 
street and from Riverside Drive to the 
river. There will be a series of terraces 
to the water edge, with long piers where 
the visitors to this country may come, and 
at one side of the monument will be a 
nautical museum and on the other side a 
large reception room, where official and 
semi-official functions can be held. The 
city and State have granted to the associa- 
tion the two blocks along the Hudson River 
and the riparian rights thereto. Cornelius 
Vanderbilt is President of the Association 
and the Chairman of the Finance Com- 
mittee is Isaac Guggenheim, who, in com- 
menting upon the proposed plans, said: 

“The real significance of this great me- 
morial to the father. of steam navigation 
lies in the fact that it will provide for the 
first time an appropriate and adequate 
landing place for the reception of distin- 
guished foreign guests and all the official 
personages of our own country. We lacked 
a landing place of this kind on the occa- 
sion of Admiral Dewey’s return from the 
Philippines and at the time of the visit of 
Prince Henry of Prussia and the many 
other foreign guests of note who have fol- 
lowed ‘him. 

“Robert Fulton is in a manner the 
patron saint of American navigators, 
whether they sail the sea, the lakes or the 
rivers, of the men of the navy as well as 
the merchant marine, and it is most fitting 
that his ashes should lie at the portal of 
our country, where strangers from across 
the sea and our own seafarers returning to 
their native land first place foot on our 
shores. It is intended to provide the 
United States with a front door that is 
without a parallel in the entire world.” 

There is a certain tendency to confusion 
in the public mind between the Robert Ful- 
ton Monument Association and the Hudson- 
Fulton celebration, which took place on 
the Hudson this fall. While the two orga- 
nizations are working in harmony, they 
are separate and distinct, both as to orga- 
nization and purpose. The Hudson-Fulton 
celebration has been a great fete to com- 
memorate the discovery of the Hudson 
River by the great Dutch mariner, and inci- 
dentally to recognize it as the first path- 
way of the successful steamboat invented 
by Robert Fulton. It has been a brilliant 
but fleeting spectacle, while, on the other 
hand, the Robert Fulton Monument Asso- 
ciation has for its purpose the erection of 
a utilitarian monument to endure for all 
time to come and for future generations 
to enjoy.—Lancaster New Era. 
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THE INHERITANCE. 
GRACE S. RICHMOND. 


Pie pe were two mental pictures before 

Louis Holt, alternating with a regu- 
larity that would have done justice to a 
machine. During the two hundred miles 
between his home and the small town to 
which he travelled he saw little except 
these two visions. 

One was of a fine, new high school build 
ing in the large town—almost a city—which 
was his home. This was the school of 
which he was not to be the principal. The 
other picture was of a rambling, low, an- 
cient building, small of window, common- 
place of design, insignificant of reputation. 
The interior, as he remembered it from 
one hasty visit some years before, repre- 
sented all that a school building should not 
be. It was equipped with the fixtures of 
fifty years ago. This was the school of 


which he was to be the head. 

He had been so confident of securing the 
attractive Hemperton principalship that 
when the letter came asking him to consider 
the Wyndham school, he had not honored 
the invitation by a moment’s deliberation. 

He had replied that although he would 


not give a definite answer until a later date, 
it was extremely improbable that he should 
be in a position to accept. He had won- 
dered, bitterly, afterward just what he 
should have done had he not left this loop- 
hole by which to let himself out of a 
humiliating situation. For when Almon 
Hughes had been elected to the place at 
Hemperton, he had not cared much where 
he went, so that he got away. The farther 
away he could go, the less likely were his 
friends to be familiar with his alternative. 
And it was the humiliating fact that Wynd- 
ham had been the only alternative. 

After holding a prominent position on the 
teaching-staff at Hemperton for five years, 
Holt had been considered by many people 
the ligitimate successor of the principal, 
who had been called to a larger office. His 
defeat by a far less promising candidate had 
been a severe blow to his pride. The nearer 
the train drew to Wyndham, the more did 
he dread the sight of the old “academy.” 

But the train arrived, and Holt found 
himself upon the platform. To his sur- 
prise,—for he had not signified the precise 
- of his coming,—a welcome awaited 
im. 

“Mr. Holt, isn’t it? I thought maybe 
you'd come to-day. I’m Will Wallace, and 
you’re to stay at our house, you know. Let 
he take your bag, please.” 

There was never a cheerier greeting. 
Holt looked into a pair of straightforward 





gray eyes, smiled in response to the smile 
on a sturdy, homely, honest face, and shook 
hands heartily. 

“You don’t mind walking? 
are all in the field, havesting. It’s not far 
—and we go by the schoolhouse. I thought 
you’d want to see that, first thing.” 

It had been the last thing he wanted to 
see, but evidently he was in for it. To hear 
young Wallace talk about it, as they went 
along, one would have thought the building 
was the pride of the state. 

“We've had women there scrubbing for 
a week. Some of us boys have been at it, 
too—cleaning the library and the labora- 
tory. Of course we couldn’t arrange things 
much—we didn’t know how you’d want 
them, but we’re ready to do anything you 
tell us. I wish you could have spared more 
than four days before school begins, there’s 
so much to do; but we'll put it through 
somehow.” 

Put it through somehow! The library— 
and the laboratory! Holt’s memory went 
back to these features of the school’s equip- 
ment, as he had observed them five years 
ago. There had been perhaps sixty or 
eighty books in the library, dusty, musty 
volumes of so little value that they had not 
been even set upon shelves, but lay piled 
up in rows on the floor in the little box of 
a room called the “ principal’s office.” 

As for the laboratory—Holt was unable 
to recall any laboratory whatever. There 
was a room with an old iron sink in it; per- 
haps there might have been a row of sticky 
bottles on the window-sill beyond it. 

“The new pictures have come,” Will 
Wallace was saying. “ We’ve got ’em all 
out and ready to hang—they’re great. The 
girls are crazy to hang them, but we fellows 
mounted guard, and said not a soul should 
touch them till you said where they should 
go. You see, the Little Corporal cared a 
lot about those pictures—he was the one 
that got them for us. It was too bad he—” 

“The ‘ Little Corporal’? ” 

“Oh, I forgot you didn’t know him. It 
must sound odd to hear a boy call his | 
teacher by a nickname—though I don’t 
think that’s a nickname anybody’d mind 
having—he didn’t. I mean Mr. Holmes.” 

“Oh, yes. He died recently, I believe.” 

“Ves: sit : 

A brief silence succeeded to this question 
and answer, during which Holt, looking up 
the village street as they turned a corner, 
caught sight of the school building in the 
distance. Wallace’s gaze followed his. 

“Tt needs painting pretty bad,” he ad- 
mitted, “ where the vines don’t cover it— 
and of course in winter they don’t, any- 
where. But—he always said ‘ inside first, 
outside afterward,’ and he used to laugh 


Our horses 
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sometimes and say he didn’t know that 
we'd ever get to the outside, being so hard 
to satisfy on the inside. As long as there 
was another book, or another bottle or a 
blackboard needed, the outside would have 
to wait. We don’t notice the outside much 
now—though of course, being a newcomer, 
it must strike you as pretty hard.” 

“T’m glad to hear money has been spent 
on the inside,” agreed Holt, wondering how 
much all this enthusiasm meant. A set of 
encyclopedias and a modern dictionary, a 
small chemical outfit and a dozen cheap 
prints of famous pictures—probably this 
comprised the growth along the lines of 
educational apparatus. 

He was thankful, of course, that some- 
thing had been done. He was glad he was 
to succeed a man who had made some at- 
tempt to better things in the old academy. 
Then his two pictures leaped into his mind 
again: the low ceilings, the worn and un- 
even floors, the insufficient lighting, the in- 
convenient heating of the academy; the 
high, fine lines, the practical fittings, the 
great rows of windows, supplemented 
everywhere by electrical resources for dark 
days—even the wonderful ventilating plant, 
by means of which fresh, warmed air was 
continually replacing the used atmosphere 
of the high school—these were the antith- 
eses which tried his imagination. 

Wallace led the way up the dark and 
narrow stairway to the upper rooms. His 
pace was rapid, as if he were aware of his 
companion’s attitude of critical observation, 
and were anxious to have the place make 
upon him its best first impression. 

“Tf you don’t mind, we'll go up-stairs 
first. The primary and intermediate rooms 
are downstairs, but the upper grades are 
up here—and your office,” he explained. 
“ Being principal, I suppose you’d like to 
see that first. It’s the library, too, because 
there’s no other room to spare.” 

He threw open the door at the top of the 
stair-way, leading, as Holt remembered, into 
the box of a room where the rows of old 
books were piled upon the floor. 

Well—it was a box of a room still; no 
doubt about that. Its dimensions were no 
greater than they had been for seventy 
years. Once more the picture of the prin- 
cipal’s office in Hemperton, large, light, 
almost luxurious in its appointments, rushed 
to do its part in dimming the vision of the 
new principal of the Wyndham Academy. 
And yet it could not quite shut out the fact 
that the little room expressed something 
which larger rooms of its sort may easily 
lack. Holt was enough of a scholar to 
appreciate that he was standing in a 
scholar’s room. 

“ He left us all his books,” said Wallace, 
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in a quiet tone of reverence, as he noted 
the newcomer’s gaze fixed upon the rows 
of volumes which filled two sides of the 
room. That they were enclosed in book- 
cases as old as the building itself served 
only to enhance their distinguished aspect. 
That they were all in the plainest of bind- 
ings did not count in the least, for they 
were nearly all of the company of the elect, 

The room had been freshly papered and 
painted in quiet tints, which did not obtrude, 
A rug lay beneath the desk, which was of 
antique pattern, and so roomy that it oc 
cupied more space than could really have 
been spared if it had not been that no 
desk can be too large for a principal. An 
old chair with a rush bottom stood be 
fore it. 

“We wanted to get him a revolving 
chair,” said Wallace. “He wouldn’t let 
us. Said he liked that one. 

“ All the books in that south bookcase,” 
he went on, “we bought or had given us 
while he was here. We adopted various 
plans to make money for the book fund— 
till he got the town folks interested, and 
then they began to help of themselves. Old 
Judge Hathaway gave us that set of the 
‘Spectator,’ and the Christopher North. 
Doctor Conner gave us all that row on nat- 
ural science, and Mrs. Horton—she’s quite 
a rich widow—gave us the set of Thack- 
eray. The Little Corporal—I mean Mr. 
Holmes—wouldn’t lend out the library—he 
said we’d soon wear it out, carrying the 
books around. But any fellow who would 
show a pair of hands up to his standard— 
it was a pretty high one—could come in 
here after school and read. You can be 
sure some of us took advantage of that. 
And he made everybody turn over the 
leaves his way. A licked thumb would put 
a boy out of library privileges for a month.” 

Holt looked at Wallace. This was cet 
tainly no ordinary boy, who could allude 
in such a tone of sympathy to the book- 
lover’s earliest test of the book-lover—the 
way he turns a leaf. Or else, if he was an 
ordinary boy, he was showing the effects 
of association with a man who had taught 
him many things besides the contents of his 
text-books. 

“Perhaps you'd like to see the laboratory 
next,” offered Wallace. . ; 

It occurred to Holt that any of his 
former pupils would have alluded to tha 
department as the “lab.” The more ft 
spectful term was evidently the familiar 
one on this boy’s lips. And when he saw 
the laboratory, Holt himself was filled with 
a profound respect. 

The iron sink was still there. 


Its prin 
itive shape did not interfere with its meet 
ing all essential chemists’ requirements. 
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But round the entire room ran wall-tables, 
shelves and drawers, fitted with all manner 
of apparatus, in glass and clay and copper, 
including, as Holt’s trained eye could see 
at a glance, sufficient material for work to 
cover a thorough high school course in 
chemistry. As for the shelves filled with 
bottles, as he looked them over, he found 
among them nearly every chemical which 
had been placed on the new shelves at 
Hemperton—expensive chemicals, too, 
many of them, at sight of which he won- 
dered—and questioned. 

Wallace was very glad to have him begin 
to question. He had thought the new 
principal extraordinarily silent thus far, 
and was wondering with some anxiety if so 
fine-looking a man was going to be poor 
company, after all. 

The sight of a certain small bottle con- 
taining a particularly costly chemical—the 
dry, browrlish crystals of platinum bichlorid 
—had recalled to Wallace the face of the 
Little Corporal the day the small box con- 
taining the bottle had arrived. One would 
have thought he had received a Christmas 
gift. Yet he had bought that chemical 
himself, out of a none-too-fat pocketbook, 
and had asked Wallace not to tell. It had 
been a delightful secret between them. 

“He got a rich chap who was up here 
for the summer to give the first lot of ap- 
paratus,” said Wallace, in answer to Holt’s 
question. “ Don’t know how he did it— 
hypnotized him, I guess. The man was 
going to put us a statue on the green—not 
a statue of any hero, you know, just a kind 
of fancy thing—Peace or Victory, or some- 
thing like that. Mr. Holmes got him over 
here and talked school to him until he per- 
suaded him to give up the statue and start 
the laboratory. He made chemistry a regu- 
lar game—a fairy story—I don’t know what 
you would call it. There wasn’t a pair of 
hands not stained in the class—why, we 
worked out of hours as much as we worked 
in. One of our boys went to college this 
fall; he’s going to take the course in chem- 
istry. His father’s a blacksmith, but he 
says he’d let Dick be anything he and the 
Little Corporal wanted him to be.” 

“When did Mr. Holmes die?” asked 
Holt, gently. 
ot ae after school closed,” Wallace re- 
plied. 

He led the way into the large room which 
was the general assembly room of the upper 
grades. Holt’s first glance fell upon the 
blackboards. They were of the best pos- 
Sible quality, and evidently had been in use 
only for a short time. 

Wallace observed his critical glance, but 
he failed to break into eulogy of the black- 

ards, or even to explain how they came 
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to be there. The boy’s enthusiastic manner 
was beginning to suffer an eclipse. He 
was, without knowing it, not so much awed 
as depressed by the new principal. He 
was not used to such dignified reserve, and 
he did not warm to the new man as he 
had hoped to do. His disappointmént was 
taking hold of him. 

He led Holt to that side of the room 
where the new pictures, in their heavy 
frames, stood face against the wall, and 
silently turned one of them to view. The 
sight of it brought the first exclamation. 
It was hardly strange that it should do so. 
The picture was a fine photograph of the 
Colosseum at Rome, appropriately framed— 
the whole of the best type of modern edu- 
cational effort to teach by means of illustra- 
tion. Precisely such pictures were to be 
placed upon the walls of the new Hemper- 
ton study-rooms. Wyndham had already 
procured ten of the pictures. There could 
be no denying the fact that in this sig- 
nificant detail Wyndham was ahead. 

“T had not expected to find these,” said 
Holt, with more cordiality than he had yet 
shown. “It is rather unusual, you know, 
to find such pictures anywhere but in the 
city schools, and not in all those, by any 
means. We will hang them at once.” 

“Now, do you mean?” asked Wallace 
brightening. “I can hang them, if you'll 
tell me where.” 

“T didn’t mean to-day. To-morrow, per- 
haps. These are very good. I congratu- 
late the school on having them.” 

He looked about the room. The fresh 
paint and paper had done their best to make 
up for the insufficient lighting, being in 
warm tints of yellow. The old desks had 
been rubbed down in oil, the floor had been 
scrubbed until it was almost slippery. The 
old ceilings had received a bath of white- 
wash. 

At Wallace’s home Holt was warmly wel- 
comed. Will showed him to his room, and 
said, “ This was Mr. Holmes’s room the 
first year he was here. There’s a picture 
of him over on the chimneypiece. Mother 
says supper’ll be ready as soon as it’s con- 
venient for you to come down.” 

He was to be haunted by the ghost of 
Holmes, then, even in his own private 
quarters. This did not appeal to him, and 
he crossed the room to see with what man- 
ner of man he was to keep company. 

From a distance he could see that the 
pictured face showed long, thin lines, and 
hollows about the deep-set eyes. He had 
expected that, somehow; but he had not 
expected, as he neared it, to have it develop 
into a likeness—the likeness of a college 
classmate. 

“ Chester Holmes!” he exclaimed. “The 
class failure!” 
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Memories leaped into his mind. He 
could see Holmes now—the slowest, dullest 
man of the whole class, the plodder who 
never accomplished anything but the least 
brilliant of records everywhere—in recita- 
tion-room, upon platform, in society. He 
had been the joke of the class, the same 
class of which Holt himself had been in the 
foremost rank of the successful. After 
graduation, he had been lost sight of as 
completely as if he had died. 

And it was Holmes who had accomplished 
the task of waking up a dull and sleepy 
village into interest in its school, into will- 
ingness to give money and time to the 
betterment of the school, into sending its 
boys to college equipped by adequate prep- 
aration. It was Holmes who had done not 
only all this, but a greater thing, in the 
winning of his pupils’ affections, in inspir- 
ing them with the love of their tasks. 

Somehow, as he thought about it all Louis 
Holt felt creeping over him a noble shame. 
What was he, what had he done, that he 
should venture to step into Chester 
Holmes’s shoes? Had anybody ever 
dubbed him “ The Little Corporal ” for love 
of him? Had he ever given a penny of 
his own money—to say nothing of time 
and thought and costly effort—toward 
achievement beyond that expected of him? 

And now—the question confronted him: 
Should he accept this post, the principal- 
ship of the Wyndham school, and put into 
it only what he had come intending to put 
into it, the perfunctory service of the man 
who expects to stay only until he can get a 
better place? 

The summons to supper interrupted, but 
did not end these thoughts. He took them 
to bed with him that night; he lay awake 
with them; he rose with them in the morn- 
ing. And in the morning, immediately 
after breakfast, he proposed to young Wal- 
lace that they go over to the school build- 
ing at once. 

“We must get those pictures up this 
morning, Wallace,” he said. “And I must 
look over everything again, and plan my 
campaign.” 

He smiled as he spoke, and Wallace 
looked at him, amazed. Was this the same 
man he had met yesterday? Plan his cam- 
paign! Why, that sounded almost like the 
Little Corporal. 

“All right,” agreed Wallace, quickly. 

As they walked up the road together, the 
new principal was putting rapid questions 
to his future pupil, questions which met 
with responses so quick and so intelligent 
that they inspired further ones. Holt be- 
gan to discover that here was material of 
the sort which stimulates a teacher to his 
best effort. He wondered if there were 
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more like him in the Wyndham school. 
To his own surprise, he recognized that 
he was himself getting interested. 

“You are expecting to go to college 
next fall?” he asked, as they approached 
the building. 

“ As sure as I can get there.” 

“How long have you had that inten- 
tion?” 

“Ever since Mr. Holmes got hold of 
me.” 

“Call him the Little Corporal to me, if 
you like,” suggested Holt. “It’s a great 
name, and fitted well. Did he know you 
called him that?” 

“T told him one day. He colored up all 
over his pale face, and said he didn’t de- 
serve it; but it was good of the boys, and 
it made up to him for a lot of things. He 
didn’t say what they were.” 

Holt, remembering, fancied he knew. 
He wished that he could tell this boy that 
he had known Chester Holmes at college, 
had admired and loved him, was glad to 
follow him at Wyndham. But he dared 
not mention that he had ever been at col- 
lege with him. It would have brought 
forth a flood of eager questions, to which 
he could give not one answer that would 
satisfy. 

“T’d have been contented to be a clerk 
in one of. the village stores—all my life, 
more than likely—if it hadn’t been for 
him,” said Wallace. “He talked college 
to me till he:got me full of it. He must 
have been great himself at college. He 
wasn’t much to look at, of course, but any- 
body who knew him could see what he 
was.” 

Holt found himself wishing that he had 
seen. But it was not too late to show that 
he, too, could do the work that he was set 
to do, and do it well. 

He went straight up to his office and sat 
down at the desk. 

“We could get you a revolving chair,’ 
offered Wallace, from the doorway, where 
he had paused. \ 

Holt looked up with a grave smile. He 
had a face which possessed much charm, 
and his smile illumined it. Wallace won- 
dered why he felt all at once so drawn 
toward this man whom he had feared he 
could never like. 

“T don’t want one, Wallace, thank you,” 
he said. “I am honored by the chance to 
use the chair the Little Corporal used. If 
I can administer the inheritance he left, at 


all as he would like to see it done, I shal 


be a lucky fellow. And in trying to doit 
I shall count on your help.” ; 
“You shall have it, sir,” responded Will 
Wallace, happily, with a little choke in his 
throat—Youth’s Companion. 
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THE Report of proceedings of the Beth- 
lehem meeting of the State Educational 
Association and of the departments held 


It was reprinted from 


early in October. 
School 


a half-dozen numbers of The 


when packed for the mails. The enroll- 
ment was 2,137. 
copies of the reports of departments were 
printed before the meeting in July, the num- 
ber could not then be increased. Four 
issues of The Journal—those for August, 
September and October, containing the full 
report of the meeting at Bethlehem, and 
one of the preceding members containing 
the proceedings of one of the departments 
held earlier in the year—were sent to all 
who did not receive the complete volume. 
This was the best that could be done. The 
Executive Committee for next year has 
ordered that three thousand copies shall 
be printed for 1910. It is believed that the 
enrollment can be made to match it. 
“Three thousand for 1910!” is the slogan. 


_ State Supt. Schaeffer, in answer to an 
inquiry, has advised County Superintendent 
Landis that he finds no authority in the 
law for the payment of $2 a day to teachers 
who go visiting schools during institute 
week, and if auditors should object to such 
payment directors would be personally re- 
sponsible for the amount thus paid out 
without due order of law. Heretofore it 
has been held that visiting schools was 
equivalent to attending the institute. 


THe Panama Canal is one of the live 


topics of the time. The officer in charge 
of this great work recently made a strong 
argument in favor of the lock-form of 
canal in his report to Congress. In reply 
to those who favor the more open water- 
way at vastly greater cost the “ New York 
Tribune ” says: “Mr Fox may be quite 
tight in saying that it is unsafe to argue 
Success for the Panama Canal from a sup- 
posed analogy with Suez or Manchester. 
If the Suez Canal did cost, as Mr. Fox 
Says, two and a half times the original esti- 
Mate, its financial success has been so 
vastly and overwhelmingly in excess of the 





most sanguine dreams of its most sanguine 
promoters that even a small fraction of 
such success on the isthmus would make 
the Panama Canal pay well. As a prophet 
of failure Mr. Fox is no doubt in illustrious 
company—with “The Quarterly Review,” 
indignantly declaring that one might as 
well ride on a Congreve rocket as on a 


| railroad train at twenty miles an hour: 
: ents | with Thiers, insisting that railroads could 
elsewhere during the year was distributed | 


never be of value for carrying freight; 


| with Lardner, mathematically demonstrat- 
) | ing that no steamship could carry enough 
Journal, is a book of 268 large double | 
column pages, and weighed an even pound | 


coal to feed its furnaces on a transatlantic 
voyage; and with a goodly company who 


| maintained that the Erie Canal would be 
As but fifteen hundred | 


worth nothing save as a grave in which to 
bury its mad builder, and that the Suez 
Canal could never pay operating expenses. 


Tue Philadelphia Ledger of October 
2oth has this paragraph of interest to read- 
ers of The Journal in eastern Pennsyl- 
vania: Dr. N. C. Schaeffer, State Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction, in an 
address to the Lehigh county teachers’ 
institute, yesterday, excoriated Professor 
Roland P. Falkner for his address to the 
City Club in Philadelphia on Saturday, in 
which he ridiculed the Pennsylvania Ger- 
mans for illiteracy, and said the three most 
illiterate cities in the country are Allen- 
town, Lancaster and Reading. He said in 
part: According to Dr. Falkner, before the 
Civic Club of Philadelphia, we are living 
in the most illiterate part of the country. 
He knows no cities of the United States 
whose illiteracy equal that of Allentown, 
Reading and Lancaster! Were the early 
settlers of Pennsylvania an_ illiterate 
people? At Bethlehem the Moravians 
established what is now the oldest ladies’ 
seminary in the United States. The 
Moravians allowed no girl to grow up with- 
out the ability to read and write. The 
fundamental principle of the Reformation 
is that the Bible is the only rule of religious 
faith and practice. I have lived among 
Pennsylvania Germans all my life and have 
never known one unable to read and write. 
Therefore this illiterate Yankee must be off 
his base. We have schools which are 
recognized as typical schools—Lafayette, 
Lehigh, Muhlenberg College, and Franklin 
and Marshall. We have at Reading a half 
million high school building that it would 
do this man good to visit. If Allentown, 
Reading and Lancaster have such a baleful 
influence upon the people of Philadelphia, 
how do you account for the fact that more 
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foreign students attend the University of 
Pennsylvania than the combined number of 
foreign students at Harvard, Yale, Prince- 
ton and Johns Hopkins? When it became 
necessary to translate the Declaration of 
Independence into the seven learned lan- 
guages of Europe, John Peter Miller, of 
Ephrata, did the work. Does this look 
as though the early settlers were illiter- 
ate?” 

THE complications which have arisen, 
says the Philadelphia Ledger, from the 
withdrawal of the Bible from the Bridge- 
port public schools have resulted in a peti- 
tion to the Montgomery County Court ask- 
ing that the number of School Directors 
be increased from six to nine, or one extra 
from each of the three wards in the 
borough. The petition was signed by 171 
taxpayers and was presented by Attorney 
Williams under an act of Assembly of 1889. 
It recites how the salaries of the teachers 
and janitors and the payment of other bills 
have been held up by a deadlock of the 
present School Board, and declares that the 
deadlock has brought about a condition 
“detrimental to the welfare of the public 
schools, prejudicial to the rights of disin- 
terested third parties and intolerable to 
your petitioners.” A tie vote interfered 
with all kinds of business at the last regular 
session of the board The three Republican 
members of the board voted contrary to the 
three Democratic members, who had previ- 
ously voted the Scriptures out of the 
schools. The public generally was op- 
posed to taking the Bible from the school 
curriculum, and resentment was augmented 
by the hold-up of the teachers’ salaries. 


IT is not a teacher’s business to sweep 
her own floors, scrub her own blackboards, 
dust her own erasers, empty her own waste 
basket, regulate her own dampers, do mes- 
senger service day after day to engineers 
and janitors. We should not make sweeps 
and scrub women of our teachers. I won- 
der if we should hold that teacher culpable 
who becomes so interested in the training 
of a child that she forgets winds, dampers, 
registers, thermometers, and thermostats. 
Teachers and children alike should be fur- 
nished buildings properly heated, properly 
ventilated, and properly cared for from 
morning till night. The time must soon 
come when our engineers and janitors will 
be men of good health and good habits. 
They will then not only present a respect- 
able appearance during school hours, but 
see to it that our school rooms are kept at 
a temperature of sixty-eight, that a con- 
stant current of fresh air is supplied to 
every room either by the new patent me- 
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chanical devices, or by old fashioned 
methods, all with due regard to health in 
our school rooms. My point is that it is 
incumbent upon school authorities, not the 
teacher, to provide for our schools such 
physical environment as will both protect 
and promote. health. Our laws will some 
day fix the responsibility and require that 
the heating and ventilating of every school 
building shall be in the hands of an expert 
—engineer, janitor or even school principal 
—some one other than the teacher doing 
active educational: work, who should no 
more be permitted to expose children and 
teachers five hours a day to a poorly 
heated and ventilated room than to expose 
them to small-pox in an unfumigated room. 
Supt. Heeter in The Psychologic Clinic. 


One of the best known County Superin- 
tendents in the United States is Cyrus 
Grove, of Freeport, Stephenson county, 
Illinois. He has been on the subscription 
list of The School Journal for years, and 
believes in every good thing that can be 
utilized as an aid to school training and in- 
fluence. Among these he looks upon the 
school-room wall as a factor not to be dis- 
regarded, and has repeatedly ordered pic- 
tures from the Lincoln Art Series. This 
week he sends for sixteen of our best 
prints, which will go upon the walls of his 
schools to give pleasure and profit to gen- 
erations of boys and girls. 


MISS WILSON, A TEACHER. 


In June last, after a long term of ser- 
vice, a woman left the Titusville high 
school who, “for more than a generation 
has exerted a greater influence for good 
than any other person in that community.” 
So says Henry Pease, superintendent of 
the Titusville public schools, who has long 
known the work of this rare teacher. 
There were many prophets and many 
schools of the prophets in the old days, 
but the great prophets were few in num- 
ber. There are many teachers in our own 
time, and many schools of teachers, but, 
like the prophets, the great teachers are 
scarce. Miss Wilson seems of their high 
order and Titusville is to be congratulated. 

Supt. Pease writes as follows: “ At the 
close of the last school year, Miss Letitia 
M. Wilson resigned her position as Prin- 
cipal Emeritus and Teacher of English 
Literature. in the Titusville high school. 
She was the first principal of the high 
school and was actively connected with its 
work for thirty-eight consecutive years. 
Twelve years ago she retired from the 
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work as acting principal and accepted this 
department, for which her wide knowledge 
of the subject fitted her in an unusual de- 
gree. She would have lent dignity and 
worth to a chair of English Literature in 
one of our leading colleges. Fortunate 
indeed were those who had the privilege 
of learning from her to know the classics 
of our language. Her deep and broad 
culture, her natural refinement and artistic 
taste, her Christian character and sterling 
integrity, her warm sympathy and her 
honest love for her pupils and her work, 
all these made her a teacher of rare worth. 
It is not too much to say that, for more 
than a generation, she exerted a greater 
influence for good than any other person 
in the community. Her former pupils and 
her other friends could not let her sever 
herself from the active duties of school 
life without showing their appreciation of 
her labors and her helpfulness. Soon after 
the close of school in June, a movement 
was started to put into tangible form the 
expression of this sentiment. On October 
4 Miss Wilson was presented with a check 
for something more than $2,000, all con- 
tributed without solicitation, as a testi- 
monial from those who knew her best and 
love her most. The check was accom- 


panied by the following letter: 


“* Dear Miss Wilson: Your children and 
your friends have been trying to find some 
way of intimating to you their love and 
gratitude. How strong and how deep both 
are you can never know, for you can never 
realize as we do what you have done for 
us in making life mean more to us and in 
fostering all that has been best in our com- 
munity. It is the hope of all your friends, 
alumni and others, that the accompanying 
token of our interest in your happiness may 
be the means of bringing you much pleas- 
ure. It can never bring you as much as it 
has brought us, for we are many, and our 
happiness has been multiplied manyfold. 
We hope you can now realize some of those 
dreams of foreign travel and pleasure 
which you have so often, smiling, referred 
to as only adream. Not a dollar has come 
by solicitation. The enclosed letters ex- 
plain all that has been done. Every one 
has taken part for the love they bear you. 
Be sure that that love will continue to grow 
stronger while the ages reveal to us the 
glories to which your teaching and your 
life pointed the way. May the years not 
grow less blessed as they bring you nearer 
the Great School of the Father.” 

It is the hope of Miss Wilson’s many 
friends that she may long remain among 
them, shedding the cheering and helpful 
influence which is inseparable from her 
presence. 
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SCHOOL HOUSES AS SOCIAL 
CENTERS. 


De public school buildings of Pennsyl- 

vania represent an investment of mil- 
lions of dollars. This investment should be 
made to yield the largest possible return. 
Yet the school buildings are used for strictly 
school purposes only a fraction of the time. 
They ought to be more fully utilized. If 
they were used for evening meetings of 
the adults of the community, their useful- 
ness to the state would be greatly increased, 
and indirectly the schools would be bene- 
fited by the strengthening and enlightening 
of public sentiment on the usefulness of 
the public school system. 

One of the most successful efforts in the 
use of school buildings as social centers has 
been made at Rochester, New York. Fol- 
lowing are extracts from an article by 
Edward J. Ward in a recent number of the 
Survey. 

The real ancestor of the public school 
social center is not the social settlement but 
the little red school house “back home,” 
which, in the evening, was used as a com- 
mon meeting place for the neighborhood. 

The use of public school buidings as 
social centers'in Rochester was begun in 
1907. The attendance during the first 
season of six months at the first social 
center was over 25,000. Dividing the 
total expenditure by the number attending, 
the cost for each person, including the use 
of gymnasiums, baths, library, magazines, 
games. lectures and entertainments as well 
as facilities for club meetings was about 
twelve cents. In the preamble to the con- 
stitution of the “league of civic clubs” is 
the following statement: 

“The steady growth of the civic club 
movement from its beginning in December, 
1907, when there was one club with 12 
members, to the present, when there are 
16 clubs with 1,500 members, seems to jus- 
tify the belief that there is a permanent, 
real need of non-partisan organizations of 
adult citizens, meeting in the public school 
buildings for the purpose of developing 
intelligent public spirit by the open pre- 
sentation and free discussion of matters of 
public interest; and that the civic clubs 
meet that need.” 

After a visit to the Rochester social cen- 
ters, Governor Hughes said in part: “I 
congratulate you upon the use that is made 
of the fine public buildings that have been 
erected for educational purposes. You are 
organized in civic clubs, you have federated 
these clubs and you are discussing public 
questions. We cannot have too much of 
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that. I believe absolutely in the success of 
the merits of the proposition. The one 
thing that we cannot afford to do without 
in this country is public discussions. I am 
more interested in what you are doing, and 
what it stands for, than anything else in 
the world. You are buttressing the founda- 
tions of democracy.” 


THE MORAL PROBLEM. 


| the regular meeting of the Ministerial 

Association of the city of Lancaster, 
which was held at the Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association, October 25th, Mayor Mc- 
Caskey spoke on the “ Moral Problem,” and 
the only effective way of meeting it, 
through the proper education of the chil- 
dren. He said: 

One of our leading citizens said to me a 
few days ago: “I have not at any time 
known a stronger pulpit in Lancaster than 
we have to-day.” I would go a little far- 


ther back than Mr. Shand, and say that not 
in fifty years have we had a more earnest, 
more able, more scholarly or more devoted 
ministry than now. Your Ministerial As- 
sociation is a blessed brotherhood, each for 
all, all for each, and each and all, fighting 
the life-long battle against the forces of 


evil in the world. You are enlisted for a 
strenuous campaign. “There is no release 
in that war.” And the infinite blessing of 
victory won for yourselves and others! 
Not even Eternity can reckon that. 
Drunkenness, unchastity, gambling, dese- 
cration of the Sabbath, lying, profanity, 
covetousness, selfishness, dishonesty in 
business—we have all these and other 
evils in Lancaster as elsewhere. That’s 
why churches have always stood open upon 
these streets; that’s why church bells invite 
to a fitting service of prayer and praise, 
where quiet thoughts of duty done day by 
day as in the very presence of God deepen 
the solemn conviction that “he who is not 
fit to die is not fit to live”; that’s why 
these church spires point to heaven from 
generation to generation with their promise 
of a blessed immortality; that’s why you 
good men are here, with your dream of joy 
and your clarion call: “Come up higher!” 
To stem the tide of immorality and 
wrong-doing of every sort it seems of little 
avail to deal with those of mature age, 
whose habits of evil-doing are fixed, whose 
tastes are formed, whose wills are set 
These unfortunate men and women, 
whether in high life or in the gutter, are 
kept too often in seeming order through 
dread of the civil law, and not through a 
good conscience, void of offense towards 
their fellows. In nearly every case they 
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lost their chance when young in not coming 
under the influence of proper training. For 
it is always the young who must be taught. 
“Train up a child in the way he should go, 
and when he is old he will not depart from 
it,” is the good old Bible teaching—a finger- 
board that has pointed the way to high 
results, for a hundred generations, in the 
building of character, in the making of 
righteous men and women, who will stand 
as models for imitation by the race so long 
as the world shall stand. 

You can deal effectively with the moral 
problem—which is the question of the hour 
this morning—mainly—I had almost said 
only—through the children in your churches 
and your Sabbath-schools. Through them 
you reach the homes of your parishioners, 
and, in time, the community at large, in the 
lives of the good men and women who shall 
have grown up under your moulding in- 
fluence. You must teach the best things— 
for the public schools are not doing it. 
They are busy about other things, as busi- 
ness and language and science, and little 
time is left for the great laws of the Two 
Tables—the Ten Commandments—the all- 
embracing Beatitudes, psalms and hymns, 
the helpful lives of Bible story, and, most 
of all, the story of the perfect life of that 
just man—“man and yet not man, real 
above all things, and yet shadowy above all 
things, who suffered the passion of death 
in Palestine.” 

The schoolboy in Rome had to learn by 
heart the Twelve Tables of the Law. More 
than that—his teachers insisted that he 
must know the meaning of each provision 
of this law, and must apply it in passing 
judgment upon himself and others. What 
wonder that Rome became the exponent of 
law throughout the then known world? or 
that Roman jurisprudence still exerts its 
moulding influence upon the great nations 
of to-day? 

We have a greater code than the Twelve 
Tables, and we have been told that it was 
given to Moses at Sinai. These Ten Com- 
mandments of the Mosaic law, with much 
besides, were taught with the utmost care 
in the homes and schools of that wonderful 
people, the Jews. And in this fact lies the 
secret of the noble lives of their best men 
and women in the best ages of their his- 
tory. As they fell away from the knowl- 
edge and observance of these laws they 
sank again and again to loss and ruin then 
as now. “And these words which I com- 
mand thee this day,” said Moses, “ shall be 
in thine heart (known by heart) ; and thou 
shalt teach them diligently unto thy chil- 
dren . . . and thou shalt write them upon 
the posts of thy house and upon thy gates.” 

During the past three years, in the police 
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court, I have asked many a boy and man 
one or another of the Ten Commandments 
—from careless tramp to college student— 
and have not found one who was “ dead 
sure” upon them. Nor has it been very 
much better with the transfer classes to the 
Boys’ High School these many years, though 
the lads came, in large part, from Sabbath- 
schools all over the town. It was always 
a matter of surprise that they knew so little 
of the Bible. They seemed never to have 
read it with interest as they read other 
books, and to have committed almost noth- 
ing to memory. Recently a teacher told 
me that not long before, in one of the 
schools of Lancaster, the Lord’s Prayer 
was given to a class of thirty or more 
pupils to be written from memory. All 
these children could put on paper fairly 
well anything they knew. Two of them 
wrote it; the rest failed todo so. They did 
not know it. Is there any significance in 
these facts? 

Our thoughts make and keep us what 
we are. Noble thoughts, suggesting high 
aspiration, backed by righteous purpose 
and strong will, make noble men. We do 
not need much matter nor many books, but 
we do need the best things put deep. In 
the Boys’ ‘High School not long ago we 
gave attention to English prose and poetry 
in the practical way of committing good 
things to memory. It was a leading fea- 
ture of our weekly programme, and we all 
did the same work. I learned the selec- 
tions I expected the boys to learn. We re- 
peated these good things by the hour, and 
we could have kept it up for the entire 
day, had we seen fit to do so. It was the 
best, the most enjoyable, and, I think, the 
most profitable of all the work we tried to 
do. Among other things with which we 
became familiar were many noble passages 
from the Bible and favorite psalms and 
hymns in these concert recitations. Is not 
such concert recitation practicable in the 
Sabbath-school ? 

_ In a recent newspaper from a neighbor- 
ing town I find this statement: “ There is 
much complaint about the loud profanity 
used on the streets by boys and men who 
seem to have no regard for moral or civil 
law. Example should be made of such 
persons and such profanity stopped, but 
the law seems to be a dead letter.” This is 
a besetting sin in Lancaster. Can we not 
do more than we are doing through the 
churches, the schools, and the enforcement 
of law, to have our people consider and 
obey the divine command, “ Thou shalt not 
take the name of the Lord, Thy God, in 
vain?’ The Roman Catholic Church, rec- 
ognizing the prevalence of this vice, has 
organized the “ Holy Name Society,” whose 





membership among the boys ‘and young 
men of that communion has grown very 
rapidly, and will soon be numbered by hun- 
dreds of thousands. Who can reckon the 
value of an influence such as this towards 
right thinking, right speaking, right living? 

With profanity too often goes the vilest 
obscenity. Not long since, at a banquet 
where song and merriment and hearty, 
clean, good-natured speeches made the time 
pass very pleasantly, we heard, late in the 
evening, an abominably indecent speech. It 
was the worst thing I have ever known, 
and from a man who but a short time be- 
fore had made an address to which [I list- 
ened with interest. He looked like a man, 
and moved as such among men, but he was 
rotten to the core. He was followed by 
another, hardly less intelligent, a business 
associate, whose remarks and stories were 
alike wicked because of their profanity, 
though there was less stench of rottenness 
in what he had to say. So-called “edu- 
cated” men, both of them, brought up no 
doubt in comfortable homes, trained in the 
schools, and reaching manhood in the 
shadow of the churches! Who is respon- 
sible for this awful depravity? 

Let as many of us as have heart for it 
press home the Ten Commandments, every 
one of them, and the Beatitudes, and 
psalms and hymns and other best things— 
insisting, so far as we can, that they shall 
be known “ by heart,” and that the truths 
they teach shall be instilled into the hearts 
of our young people at home, in church, in 
all the societies and organizations of the 
church, in the Sabbath-school and in every 
other school. Above everything else, let 
these sterling things be the “line upon line 
and precept upon precept ” of our Sabbath- 
school work. They do not always save, but 
that way lies salvation. Let us thus insure 
to our children the treasure that makes 
them rich in things immortal. 

“ As a man thinketh in his heart so is he,” 
and “the child is father to the man.” The 
memory may be immortal. Then fill it with 
good—fill it with good. But you cannot 
fill it. It is like heaven, “the more angels 
the more room.” This is a world in which 
suffering and sorrow and ignoble death 
are everywhere, and we need to dream 
glorious dreams, to cherish the ideals of the 
evangelist, the poet, the seer, for these 
gladden hope and sweeten life, and lift us 
on to better things. And we must begin 
early, hold to the work patiently, and stop 
only at the end. Only thus, it seems to me, 
can we do the most effective work towards 
the solution in part of “the moral prob- 
lem,” which has been with us since Eden, 
and which will never cease upon the earth 
to vex the soul of man. 
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OFFICIAL DEPARTMENT. 


DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION, | 
’ HARRISBURG, November, 1909 J 


Sige following opinion from the office 

of the Attorney General will be of in- 
terest to all persons employing boys and 
girls, and especially children between the 
ages of fourteen and sixteen years. 


OFFICE OF THE ATTORNEY GENERAL. 
HarrisBurG, October 20, 1909. 
Dr. Nathan C. Schaeffer, 
Supt. Public Instruction. 


Dear Sir:—Your letter of the 17th instant 
is at hand, requesting an opinion as to 
“whether employment certificates must be is- 
sued to all minors between the ages of four- 
teen and sixteen years in accordance with 
Section 3 of the Act of May 1, 1909 (P. L. 
376), and Section 7 of the Act of April 209, 
1909 L. 294), or whether employment 
certificates issued in accordance with former 
acts continue to be valid after January 1, 
1910.” 

The employment of minors has been the 
subject of regulation by various acts of 
Assembly beginning with 1901. Some of 
these acts have been declared by the courts 
to be unconstitutional and others unconstitu- 
tional in part, and the Act of 1901, under 
which certificates for the employment of 
minors up to this time have been issued, did 
not designate by whom such certificates were 
to be issued, and, as I understand the fact to 
be, in some parts of the State, such certi- 
ficates were issued by the school authorities 
and in other parts of the State by the Justices 
of the Peace. Thus the matter stood at the 
time of the passage of the Acts of 1909. The 
Act of 29th of April, 1909 (P. L. 283), is en- 
titled “An Act to provide for the health and 
safety of minors in certain employments, by 
regulating the ages at which said minors may 
be employed, their hours of employment, their 
protection against injury, and to prescribe 
rules for the obtaining of employment certi- 
ficates, and providing penalties for violation 
of the provisions thereof,” and Section 7 of 
this Act provides: 

“That no minor under the age of sixteen 
years shall be employed in or about or for any 
establishment or industry named in sections 
three and four of this Act, unless the employer 
of said minor procures and keeps on file, and 
accessible to the deputy factory inspectors, the 
employment certificate as hereinafter provided, 
issued to said minors, etc.” 

And by Section 8 it is provided that the 
school authorities shall issue the form of certi- 
ficate prescribed by Section 9. 

Berg Act of May 1, 1909 (P. L. 375), is en- 
titled: 

“An Act to provide for the health and 
safety of minors in bituminous coal mines and 
anthracite collieries or breakers, by regulating 
the ages at which said minors may be em- 
ployed, their hours of employment, and to 
prescribe rules for the obtaining of employ- 








ment certificates, and providing penalties for 
violation of the provisions thereof.” 

Section 3 of this Act uses precisely the same 
language as section 7 of the Act just above 
quoted, providing that no minor under the 
age of sixteen shall be employed unless the 
employer keeps on file “ the employment certi- 
ficate as hereinafter provided,’ and Section 4 
of this last mentioned act provides that the 
school authorities shall issue the certificate, 
the form of which is provided in Section 5. 
Each of these Acts of Assembly provides that 
it shall “be in force and effect on and after 
January 1, 1910.” 

It is apparent from the state of the law at 
the time the Acts were passed, and examina- 
tion of the Acts of Assembly themselves, that 
they were intended to prescribe a complete 
system for the employment of child labor in 
this Commonwealth, and being so intended 
were also to supplant and take the place of 
all other Acts of Assembly on the subject, so 
far as their provisions were included within 
the scope of the Acts of 1909. 

The language “the employment certificate 
as hereinafter provided” means that the form 
of certificate prescribed by the Acts of 1909 
and issued by the persons authorized in those 
acts to issue such certificates, must be issued. 

You are therefore advised that new certi- 
ficates complying with the provisions of the 
Act of April 29,-1909 (P. L. 284), and May 1, 
1909 (P. L. 373), are required to make legal 
the employment of minors under the age of 
sixteen years, after January I, I9QIO. 

Very truly yours, 
(Signed) Wma. M. Harcest, 
Assistant Deputy Attorney General. 
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ITEMS FROM REPORTS. 


ARMSTRONG.—Supt. Patton: New _ schools 
have been opened as follows: Two in Cowan- 
shannock township; two in Pine, one in Parks, 
one in Rural Valley, one in Manorsville, two 
in Rayburn, one each in Wickboro and Apollo, 
and one reopened in Hovey township. Only 
one was closed, in Bethel, on account of small 
attendance. An extra teacher was added in 
Freeport high school and one in Ford City 
high school. : 

Berks.—Supt. Rapp: Owing to the rapid 
increase in population Boyertown was com- 
pelled to begin the erection of its second eight- 
room building. It will be of brick with sand- 
stone trimmings and all the latest appliances. 
The cost will be $20,000. ; 

CaMERON.—Supt. Collins: A new brick 
school house has just been completed at 
Cameron, to replace the one destroyed by fire 
a year ago. 

CentrE.—Supt. Etters: Howard, Rush and 
Snow Shoe townships have each erected a one- 
room house. The attendance throughout the 
county is much better than at the opening of 
schools a year ago. 
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Ciinton.—Supt. McCloskey: The large 
school building in the new borough of Avis 
has become so crowded that the board have 
fitted up a church for the use of their primary 
school. They now have five schools. The 
four-room school building of Logantown was 
burned September 20, at 2 a. m., with all its 
contents—books, apparatus and _ furniture. 
Loss $5,000, insurance $1,500, origin of fire 
unknown. Owing to lack of water, nothing 
could be done to stay the flames. Schools 
‘ will be opened in church basements. 

CUMBERLAND.—Supt. Green: Special visits 
were made to schools of first-term teachers. 
The details of organization and administration 
received careful attention. The importance of 
starting right was emphasized, and we hope 
for satisfactory results. 

Erre.—Supt. Russell: The annual teachers’ 
institute was held August 21-September 3, at 
the court house in Erie. The principal in- 
structors were Professor Chas. H. Albert, of 
Bloomsburg, Professor C. T. McFarlane, of 
Brockport, and Mrs. Anna Botsford Comstock, 
of Cornell University, who gave instruction in 
nature study. Supt. Knapp and “ Uncle” 
John Spencer, of Cornell, University, who did 
excellent work for us last year were welcome 
visitors. There were 352 teachers enrolled 
all of whom were enthusiastic in their appre- 
ciation of the high class instruction they re- 
ceived. The directors’ convention was held 
August 31, at the court house, at which there 
were registered 145 directors from a total of 
216 in the county. A good programme was 
carried out; four delegates to the state con- 
vention were elected. The schools throughout 
the county opened September 6. The new Elk 
Creek high school building at Wellsburg was 
completed in time for the opening. This is a 
two-story brick structure, of four departments, 
modern in all its appointments and a credit 
to the township. The directors especially are 
to be commended upon their efficient and en- 
ergetic services. A new one-room brick build- 
ing has also been erected during the summer 
in Summit township, making all the school 
houses in that township now of brick save one 
which is of stone. Washington and Water- 
ford townships, Pleasant Hill, Independent 
District and Albion borough have lengthened 
their school term to eight months. Will not 
other districts in the county follow this good 
example ? 

Forest.—Supt. Morrison: Barnett, Hickory 
and Kingsley districts have built fine school 
houses during the summer. The grounds and 
buildings of Howe township have been put in 
excellent shape. We are opening a compaign 
for the improvement of school grounds this 
year. Every district is responding. Only one 
“little red school house” remains with us. 
The school spirit is good all over the county. 

FuLTon Supt. Lamberson: Our prelimi- 
nary meetings were well attended and full of 
interest. Only four teachers were absent. 
Belfast township will have a six months term. 

GreEnE.—Supt. Stewart: The directors con- 
vention was held at Waynesburg, September 
3d and 4th. One hundred directors were en- 
rolled. Dept. Supt. Teitrick made an address. 
We had the largest attendance and more in- 
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terest was manifested in the discussions than 
at any previous convention. This growing 
interest is encouraging to those who have 
charge of the work. The board of Monon- 
gahela township have completed a modern 
four-room high school building at Mapletown, 
the first township high school building erected 
in the county, and the directors deserve great 
credit for taking the lead in this work. Two 
more high schools have been established this 
year, thus making six during the last three 
years. 

JEFFERSON.—Supt. Jones: A conference of 
the high school teachers of the county was 
held at Reynoldsville, September 18. Forty- 
three teachers were present, practically all 
the high school teachers in the county. In- 
spector C. D. Koch was present and took 
charge of the meeting. He gave much valu- 
able assistance to us all, and cleared up per- 
plexing problems. Two interesting meetings 
of the rural teachers were also held, one at 
Worthville, and one at Ringgold. It is our 
intention to hold these meetings within the 
reach of every teacher not at work under 
closer supervision than that of the ceunty. 
The principals of Eldred, McCalmont, Snyder 
and Washington townships also report inter- 
esting teachers’ meetings. These four rural 
districts have high schools and the principals 
have general supervision over the schools of 
their respective districts. This feature has 


done much for the, schools of these districts. 
NorRTHUMBERLAND.—Supt. Fetzer: We regret 


to announce the death of one of the leading 
school men of the county, Mr. Ira Shipman, 
which occurred August 31. Mr. Shipman was 
for many years closely connected with the 
schools of the county. For six years, from 
1893 to 1899, he served as county superin- 
tendent of this county and for the following 
nine years was superintendent of the schools 
of Sunbury. He was a hard, earnest worker 
and served the schools to the best of his 
ability. This coming term he was to have 
had charge of the schools of Herndon. We 
are sorry to lose him from our corps of 
teachers. 

PixeE.—Supt. Westbrook: We have better 
qualified teachers and more of them this year 
than for the past seven years. Less trouble 
than usual has been experienced in obtaining 
teachers for all schools. and all indications 
point toward a successful school year. 

Potrer.—Supt. Welfling: On the evening of 
August 29, some one broke into the school 
house at Borie, in Summit township, crept into 
the attic, set it afire and burned it to the 
ground. The directors have bought a good 
church building, which stood just across the 
road and will furnish it for school purposes. 
They will also buy first-class new single seats. 
This will make two one-room schools in the 
county to be furnished with single seats. Di- 
rectors have made many improvements, such 
as painting, papering and furnishings. The 
teachers too are doing better this year. Many 
are making daily preparation for their work. 
Some have not yet got the “habit.” Ques- 
tions for a monthly written review, based on 
the first month’s work as outlined in the course 
of study, were sent to the teachers. These 
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are intended to suggest methods of studying 
and teaching as well as to test what the. pupils 
have learned. Our rural schools so far have 
utterly failed to qualify eighth grade pupils 
for the high school. It is not difficult to find 
the reason for this. Many young and inex- 
perienced teachers, lack of supervision’ and 
too much changing of teachers. 

Union.—Supt. Spiegelmyer: New Berlin has 
reorganized the high school into a grammar 
school. Hartleton, on the other hand, is 
again aiming at a high school. They have 
more than the required number of pupils 
ready for the course. I find this hopeful 
sign—the good, energetic teachers are teaching 
the same schools they did last year, and still 
better work may be expected from them. 
Those who were failures last year would prob- 
ably be the same this year, and hence were 
not re-employed. 

WarrREN.—Supt. Knapp: The enrollment in 
the farming districts is unusually large for 
this time of the year, owing to favorable 
weather for an early and advantageous har- 
vesting of their crops, thus releasing the larger 
boys.for the first month of school. Pittsfield 
township is organizing a high school, with 
every prospect of having one of the largest 
third-grade schols in the county next year. 
The high schools of Tidioute, Youngsville, 
Sheffield and Warren are larger than last year. 

WaAsHINGTON.—Supt. Crumrine: During the 
month a new brick school house at Munntown 
was dedicated. The building cost $2,000. The 
location is an ideal one for a rural school. 

WayneE—Supt. Koehler: The high school 
buildings at Honesdale and New Foundland 
in Dreher township were dedicated with ap- 
propriate exercises. Both are modern struc- 
tures and well equipped for school work. 

Bancor.—Supt. Gruver: At the end of the 
first month our enrollment is 1,059. A new 
teacher has been placed in the high school 
and an extra one in the grades. 

CARBONDALE.—Supt. Gilmartin: The thir- 
teenth annual city institute is conceded by the 
teachers to have been the most practically 
helpful in the history of the place. 

Darsy.—Supt. Sweeny: Thirty-six silk flags 
—36 x 24—were placed in the different school 
rooms. An appropriate flag salute has been 
adopted by the board of directors, and is used 
every morning in the opening exercises. 

DunmoreE.—Supt. Hoban: Our - schools 
opened September 7th, with the largest at- 
tendance in the history of the town. Two 
days institute preceded the opening of school 
at which Supt. John Kennedy explained in all 
its details his Batavia System. Supt. James 
M. Coughlin, of Wilkes-Barre, also gave an 
inspiring talk. Departmental work has been 
tried for the first time in seventh grade with 
satisfactory results. Much interest is mani- 
fested in Nature Study. Excursions have 
been made to the woods by the teachers and 
pupils of all the schools for a study of trees. 
Journeys have also been made to the Everhart 
Museum nearby for the purpose of studying 
the birds there. 

GrEENSBURG.—Supt. March: We opened a 
new eight-room building. It is of brick and 
stone with tile roof It is after the Collegiate 
Gothic style of architecture, is heated and 
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ventilated by the double fan system, and has 
individual toilet rooms separately ventilated. 
We have added five teachers to our corps, 
two in the high school and three in the grades. 
New laboratory equipment was purchased for 
the high school for chemistry, physics and 
biology. 

LEBANON.—Supt. Reed: The chemical and 
physical laboratories were enlarged during the 
summer and equipped with a liberal supply of 
good apparatus. The manual training de- 
partment was also enlarged. ight lathes, 
ten benches, one universal saw “bench, one 
band saw, one edge tool grinder, one wood 
trimmer, one band saw filing and setting ma- 
chine, small equipment for turning and pat- 
tern making, and sufficient equipment for 
illustrative work in foundry practice, were 
added to the equipment. 

LEwIstown.—Supt. Kenriedy: We have 
adopted the following plan of teachers’ meet- 
ings: The teachers of the several grades are 
divided into circles, first and second grade 
forming one, third and fourth another, etc. 
Each circle holds a meeting once a month for 
the discussion of problems pertaining to the 
work of the grades composing it. At the end 
of the month a meeting of all the teachers is 
neld to hear the reports of these circles and 
for general work and discussions. 

Lock Haven.—Supt. Ling: At the monthly 
meeting of the teachers’ association, Supt. 
Lose, of Williamsport, spoke on “ English ”— 
very much to the point and with obviously 
good effect upon the teachers. The teachers of 
Flemington and Mill Hall, County Supt. Mc- 
Closkey and Dr. J. K. Light, of the Normal 
School faculty, were present by invitation. 
The association will conduct a course of uni- 
versity extension lectures in January and 
February, with Dr. J. Duncan Spaeth, of 
Princeton, as the lecturer. 

MIppLETOwN.—Supt. Wickey: An additional 
teacher has been provided for our high school. 
Music and drawing will be given this year 
under a special supervisor. An additional 
room has been provided for the high school, 
and especially fitted up for science work. The 
schools opened August 30, with an enrollment 
of 820 pupils, 96 of whom are in the high 
school. 

PuUNXSUTAWNEY.—Supt. Jackson: Schools 
opened September 1st. Our board has given 
us a nine months’ term, a regular substitute 
teacher, and a graded increase in salaries, this 
increase being based on the efficiency of the 
teachers. Under the spur of all these incen- 
tives the teachers have gone to work with 
great enthusiasm. The professional spirit is 
high and the work is being done with smooth- 
ness and efficiency. 

TayLor.—Supt. Lloyd: Attendance in all the 
grades is the best we have ever had. One 
hundred and fifty-two beginners entered our 
primary department. 

Waynessoro.—Supt. Reber: Schools opened 
with increased enrollment. School sentiment 
is strong and growing. The high school 
numbers 183—32 more than in any former 
year. An extra teacher was added to the 
high school force, making the whole number 
six. More time is given to individual instruc- 
tion with good results. 





